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PREFACE 



TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



The demand for this little book has been much greater 
than I had any reason to expect. Since its first ap- 
pearance, three large editions have been exhausted, 
and the work has been reprinted in America. The- 
continued and increasing demand has induced me to- 
make some alterations, which, I think, will render it 
less unworthy of the attention it receives. Originall}'- 
it was written somewhat too hurriedly, and published 
with little consideration. Several subjects, that de- 
served more notice, w'ere dismissed in a single sen- 
tence, while others occupied more space than they ■ 
required. 

The book has been carefully revised. It has been 
rewritten from beginning to end. The ditferent articles 
have been treated more apart, the one from the other; 
several— such as those on Proportion, Action, Vice, 
Courage, and Condition- — have been so much enlarged. 
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as almost to deserve the name of additional. The 
chapter relating to law has been abridged, but nothing 
essential has been expunged. 

The book is intended chiefly for horsemen — for men 
already familiar with the technical terms applied to the 
horse, and to the things about him. But it has not been 
forgotten that there are many purchasers of this animal 
who are not horsemen, and that these have more need 
for the Advice than the others. People who have any 
thing at all to do with horses, require to know these 
technicalities. I have therefore admitted them, al- 
though they could have been dispensed with. Where- 
ever they have occurred for the first time, I have 
endeavoured to explain their usual meaning ; but they 
are seldom introduced for any other purpose. In de- 
scription they have been employed as little as possible. 
If sought in the index, it will probably point to the 
page in which the technical word is defined. 

It appears to me that the Advice to Purchasers 
might sometimes be useful to gentlemen of the law. 
A great many of them know not the meaning of such 
w^ords as soundness, vice, blemishes, and others, which 
play an important part in mostly all lawsuits regarding 
horses. They are frequently consulted when the client 
can tell iiothing about the evil he complains of, except 
its name, which the agent, most probably, never heard 
of before, or with which he may associate things and 
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circumstances having no relation to it. I do not say 
that this book will always, or often, afford a law agent 
the information he may require ; yet I have no doubt 
but it sometimes will. 

JOHN STEWART. 



Hope Street, Glasgow,') 
26<A February, 1 836. J 
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ADVICE 



TO 

PURCHASERS OP HORSES. 



Introduction. 

Hk wants much who wants a good horse. Among the 
■purchasers of this animal a great many select with 
little judgment. They require something more than a 
quadruped able to carry and draw. He inust be gifted 
■with certain properties, the precise nature of which is 
tiot often clearly defined. Some demand too much, 
others too little, and a few make diligent search without 
knowing very well for what they are seeking . The 
last, indeed, declare that they are looking out for a good 
horse; but what constitutes this scarce sort of animal 
is another question, often debated and seldom decided. 
Some require all the perfections in combination that 
have ever existed in separate individuals. They speak 
of a horse as they would of a piece of machinery. 
They will have so much strength, so much speed, and 
a certain size ; but perhaps all these when found maj' 
be refused, because there is some insignificant mark, or 
other peculiarity, to which nobody but themselves 
attaches any consequence. — “ You must seek me out a 
horse," says one. “ I want him chiefly for the saddle, 
but able occasionally to run in harness ; he must be well 
broke to both ; and, as I may follow the hounds now 
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and then, he must be a good and safe leaper. He 
must be showy ; I like a bright bay best, w'ith black 
legs and feet, and a fine star of white on the forehead. 
Let him be fifteen-and-a-half hands high, and five 
years old. His action must be perfect ; he must be 
fast and safe in all his paces. Be sure that he will 
never come down. I have a particular dread of stum- 
blers. If he can walk four miles an hour I will be 
content, but he will please me well if he can manage 
five. Some horses can easily trot from fourteen to 
sixteen miles within the hour ; but inine will rarely 
require to go beyond ten or twelve. To carry my 
■weight, he must have considerable power. He must 
be well-made in every respect. And, moreover, he 
must be warranted quite sound, free from all manner 
of vice, and docile as a child. Let him not have any 
scars about him, nor a white foot, nor too much white 
in the face. I parted with my last horse because his 
tail was too short, and I thought he did not carry his 
head very well j and I want to sell this capital saddle 
horse because he does not go quite so well in harness.” 
To seek a horse able to perform several duties, and 
to perform each of these in the most perfect manner, is 
to seek an animal that never did and never can exist. 
The very circumstances which produce ability for one 
task, disqualify him, to a certain extent, for executing 
some other. There are horses to be sure of all work, 
as there are men of all trades ; but perfection cannot 
exist in the one case more than in the other. The 
power and docility of the dray horse can never be 
united with the speed and fiery energy of the racer. 
That which confers the one, forbids the other. 
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Some purchasers insist upon having a faultless horse. 
But there are no horses of this kind. Taken alto- 
gether, horses have a great many virtues ; and the 
deficiency, or even excess of one of these is at all times 
sufficient to constitute a fault. Individuals would 
have fewer faults if the race had fewer virtues ; for 
we compare the virtues and vices of one horse, 
not so much with one other as with many others. But 
the purchaser, however fastidious, must alw'ays be con- 
tent to overlook some blemishes, or to sacrifice some 
beauties, especially when the price is limited. He 
must place the good against the bad, and calculate 
how far the one counteracts the other. The loss of 
an eye, for example, is a serious fault, and the horse 
with such a defect is sold proportionally low. But if 
he have good limbs, and have youth on his side, he 
may be a very serviceable animal. He may do his 
work in a stage coach or a cart almost, or quite, as 
well as another with perfect vision. 

The goodness of a horse depends upon his speed, 
strength, docility, courage ; his safety in progression, 
age, education, disposition to work, and ability to 
endure fatigue ; and, in order that he may have a 
tolerable share of these qualifications, it is necessary 
that he be sound. His colour, marks, and deportment 
often have considerable influence on his price, though 
they may have none on his physical powers. One or 
two may be disposed to pay a high price for a pie-bald, 
but the majority of purchasers dislike him. A horse 
is frequently supposed to be valuable because he was 
recently sold for a large sum of money ; but this, if it 
proves any thing, merely proves that he suited one 
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purchaser who perhaps paid for peculiarities which are 
valueless to others. 

The virtues and vices or faults of horses are very 
nunterous. In the same animal they are frequently 
mingled in such proportions that it may be difficult to 
say which predominates, or to what extent they ought 
to influence his value. They are combined so vari- 
ously in number and in degree, that it is quite impos- 
sible to describe all the sliades of character they 
produce. We may analyze the component elements, 
but we cannot measure the proportions in which they 
are combined. Even in an individual horse, after all his 
good and bad qualities are ascertained, the degree in 
which each exists cannot be stated with any thing like 
arithmetical preciseness. His pace, indeed, may be 
measured by time and distance ; and some notion may 
be obtained of his power by the load he can carry or 
draw. But no scale has yet been constructed by which 
his action, docility, disposition to work, &c., may be 
measured ; and their real worth is so vaguely estimated 
that hardly two men out of a great many will fix the 
same price upon them. 

How are the properties of a horse discovered ? The 
most accurate mode of ascertaining his physical powers 
is to test them by an actual trial. But, in the most of 
cases, there arc insuperable objections to this plan. 
The dealer, in his ordinary transactions, cannot have 
time or opportunity to adopt it himself, and it is not 
surprising that he should refuse, or be very unwilling, 
to afford such an advantage to others. There are 
certain signs however, which, with more or less 
accuracy, indicate the properties of the horse ; and 
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these, when a trial is impracticable, ought to be well 
attended to. 

Some old-fashioned people pretend to recognise a 
good horse by certain marks on the face or tail, by the 
colour of the skin, irregularities in the disposition of the 
hair, called feathers or swirls ; some aver that arat-tailed 
horse is always a good one, that stringhalt is a sign of 
hardiness, and so forth. Others proceed much further, 
and are not satisfied till they have collected more and 
better evidence. Yet few, especially in regard to 
soundness, can or do avail themselves of all the symp- 
toms which every horse affords. It may be true that 
the trivial signs upon which some rely, are never found 
but in horses possessed of desirable properties; but, 
though there can be no harm in noting them, there is 
much folly in trusting to them. These vague signs, 
however, are not greatly attended to now-a-days ; they 
are cherished only by the ignorant or the antiquated. 
Most of those who are in the habit of buying horses. 
Or who have been much among these animals, predict 
his qualities chiefly from his shapes, his action, and his 
carriage. From the external conformation, some know'- 
ledge may be obtained as to his speed and power ; his 
activity, disposition to work, and safety in progression, 
may be inferred from his action ; and a systematic 
examination of different parts affords evidence, pretty 
strong, as to his soundness. From these three sources 
a great deal may be ascertained ; but of the informa- 
tion afforded by each, that in general is the least 
uncertain which relates to soundness. In the market 
or stable-yard, it is easier to discover an unsoundness 
than to discover any defect in speed or power. 
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There are also a few signs indicative of other cir- 
cumstances which influence the horse’s value or utility. 
Such are those relating to temper, condition, courage, 
age, &c. Still it must be confessed that, even after 
the most minute inspection, something must be taken 
on trust. A perfect knowledge of the horse cannot be 
obtained without making an actual trial of him. The 
symptoms tell much, but they seldom tell all. They 
are of such a nature that, in ordinary transactions, the 
purchaser may rely upon them with considerable assur- 
ance. But for all this, whenever a trial of a few days 
can be obtained, the purchaser should always take it, 
however well he may be satisfied after an examina- 
tion of the horse. Next to the trial, the best guarantee 
he can have against loss, is to withhold payment of the 
price for two or three days. It is always easier to 
return an unpaid horse than one for whom the money 
has been delivered. 

Many and loud are the complaints about the diffi- 
culty experienced in discovering the properties of a 
horse before purchasing him. He is often compared 
to a lottery ticket ; and, according to many, the chances 
of his being a blank or a prize appear to be nearly 
equal. It is true that the purchaser of a horse cannot, 
all at once, ascertain the real qualities of the animal 
with the same ease and safety, or in the same time 
that he may estimate the value of some other articles of 
merchandise. But yet, the difficulty arises, not so 
tiluch from the nature of the commodity, as from, the 
ignorance of the buyer. Manufactured goods, watehes^ 
cloths, cutting instruments, &c., vary greatly in quality, 
^pd it is not every one who C8H distinguish the good 
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from the worthless ; but we hear few' or no complaints 
about the difficulty of verifying these and many other 
articles. They all have indications of their proper- 
ties with which the most of people soon become 
acquainted. The properties, good and bad, of the 
horse are also shown by certain signs ; but these are 
less easily learned and therefore less generally known. 
The horse is almost, though perhaps not quite, as sus- 
ceptible of verification as any other mercantile com- 
modity. In this as in every other case, the buyer 
must learn to verify the article. In purchasing horses, 
the greater part, perhaps the whole of the uncertainty 
as to the ultimate result of the transaction, arises partly 
from the buyer’s want of judgment, and partly, in many 
cases, from want of opportunity to exercise his judg- 
ment. 

In looking at an intended purchase, the buyer has 
to consider the horse’s conformation, or, as it is com- 
monly expressed, his shapes ; his action, education, 
age, docility, and soundness, along with some other 
properties of minor importance, are each to be made 
the subject of inquiry. If possible the horse should, 
first of all, be seen in the stable, and afterwards in the 
open air where there is plenty of light and a cause- 
wayed lane or street, in which he may be trotted and 
seen without interruption from the passage of many 
vehicles. It will appear hereafter, when speaking of 
vice, that a stable examination is of considerable im- 
portance. Much may be discovered here that may not 
be apparent in the stable-yard or market-place. 
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External Conformation. 

Definition. By the External Conformation, is meant 
the outline of the whole animal, and the relative deve- 
lopment and position of the different parts. In this 
place it has nothing to do with the size of the horse 
taken altogether. No useful rules can be offered as 
to the horse’s height or weight. It must vary, of 
course, with the purpose to which he is to be applied ; 
•and he who has no notion of adjusting the size to the 
work knows too little of the horse to purchase judi- 
ciously. No written instructions will be of much avail 
to one whose eye is not already familiar with the dif- 
ferent breeds of horses. 

To become a judge of the horse's conformation the 
uninitiated should, in the first place, learn the names 
by which horsemen indicate the different parts ;* next 
he should know to what variations these parts are 
liable, in form, position, and development; and, to 
apply this to a useful purpose, he must know what are 
the consequences of these variations ; or, in other 
words, 'what influence they have upon the horse’s 
capacities. ' Written or oral instruction will afford him 
great assistance, but he must not expect them to make 
him a competent judge. He must have recourse to the 
horse for much that cannot be written. After obtain- 
ing what may be called the theory, he must obtain the 
practice, by actual observation ; after learning what he 

* The annexed diagrams will he of use for this purpose. 
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is to look for, he must teach his eye to perceive the 
peculiarities of conformation when they are before him. 
This is easily managed by attentively, and in a syste- 
matic manner, examining many horses, and comparing 
them with each other. It requires many words and 
some time to describe the shapes of the horse ; but an 
experienced eye detects beauties and imperfections in 
the glance of a moment. A professed dealer will single 
out a horse for his purpose almost the instant he sees 
him.* But he has served a long apprenticeship before 
he acquires this facility, and it has been the longer that 
he has had few or no rules to guide him. From occa- 
sional remarks of more experienced hands, and from 
insensibly noting striking peculiarities, and afterwards 
learning how these animals turned out, whether w'ell 
or ill, he cannot but consider the properties as the 
consequence of the peculiarities of conformation. 
Many observations of this kind at length teach him 
what to expect from horses possessed of a certain form. 
It is obvious, how'ever, that information obtained in 
this manner must be obtained very slowly. If there 
were no other method, the private purchaser could never 
be so well qualified to judge, for his opportunities are 
very limited when compared with those of the dealer. 
Yet, by adopting the mode mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this paragraph he may acquire the same degree 
of tact in a much shorter period. 

The Mead varies considerably in size, form, and 
expression. In the saddle horse it cannot be too 

* This refers only to shape, not to sounduesa. 
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small ; the ears should be small, pointed, placed 'wide 
apart, yet not hanging downwards and outwards ; the 
space between the eyes should be flat and broad j the 
eye large, protuberant, expressive of vigour ; the face 
flat, or nearly so ; the muzzle thin, tapering to the lips, 
free from fleshiness; the nostrils thin, their entrance 
largo and open the space between the branches of 
the lower jaw, called the channel, should be wide. 
The head should be so placed on the neck, that their 
junction may form an angle neither very acute nor very 
obtuse. 

A large head is generally unhandsome. It is com- 
mon to draught horses. The countenance often 
exhibits a total want of animation ; the eyes are 
small, sunk in their sockets ; and the lids are thick, 
clumsy. These are termed pig, or crow eyes. The 
forehead is narrow, indicating a small brain, and its 
usual, though not invariable, accompaniment, a want 
of energy. The nose is often arched, and such horses 
are called Roman-nosed ; the entrance to the nostrils is 
small, and the borders thick, fleshy, and collapsed ; the 
ears are large, and hang downwards, as if too weighty 
to be supported ; as the horse moves his head, the ears 
wave from side to side as if uncontrolled. Such horses 
are termed lob or lop-eared. It has been said, but 
without much truth, that they are often good goers : 
the ears will not make them either good or bad, but 
the lop-eared are generally sluggish. The channel is 

* The nostrils are always large in swift and active horses. 
They form not a had criterion of the size of his lungs : a 
slow horse possibly may have a large nostril, hut a swift 
horse never had a small one. 
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narrow, and, in consequence, the head appears to be 
awkwardly placed upon the neck : the throat is thick ; 
the motion of the head appears restrained, and the 
horse cannot suffer tight reining up ; there is not suffi- 
cient space between the jaws to receive the head of the 
wind-pipe without compression. These horses never 
carry the head gracefully, and they are, more than 
others, subject to roaring. In the saddle horse, a 
heavy, ill-set-on head makes him bear heavily on tho 
hand of the rider makes him liable to stumble ; and a 
head of this kind is often combined with other defects 
in form. The head of the draught horse, however, 
need not be too strictly criticised ; the harness hides its 
unseemly shape ; and the support which the collar 
affords, counteracts the horse’s tendency to fall on his 
knees. 

The Neck in all saddle horses should be long, thin, 
not too much arched, yet describing a curve from the 
withers to the fore-top." It may be too thick and heavy 
in the saddle horse, but can hardly be too long. An 
eminent authority however contends, that it can never 
be too short, and that a long neck, by adding to the 
Weight, burdens and wears out the legs and feet, besides 
making the horse liable to stumble. “ Give me a 
horse,” says Professor Coleman, “that will starve at 
grass — that is one with a short neck.” But this is not 
the wish of a good horseman. The length of the neck 
ahvays bears a certain proportion to the height of the 
withers : if the neck be short, either the head must be 
long, or the withers must be low ; and a practised rider 
knows which of these evils be would most avoid. He 
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that has ridden a short-necked horse, has occupied an 
uncomfortable seat ; he has felt as if the horse were all 
behind hhn, or constantly going down hill. More- 
over, length of neck gives the rider more power over 
the horse’s mouth. There is an important muscle, too, 
of great use in bringing the legs forward, and preventing 
stumbling, whose length and power, in a great measure, 
depends upon the length of the neck. 

The junction of the neck with the shoulder is very 
different in different horses. In all those intended 
solely for the saddle, it is important that the neck stand 
high on the shoulder, rising upwards and forwards ; it 
gives the horse a lofty, commanding carriage, and 
ensures safety on the road. When the neck is placeil 
lower on the shoulder, it runs almost directly forward, 
as in the ox, describing a line nearly straight with 
the back ; the horse has a mean appearance, is usually 
slow, and bears constantly and heavily upon the 
bridle ; in such cases, the neck itself is always short. 
When the neck is arched downw'ards, the horse is said 
to be crest-fallen, or euie-necked ; they are apt to pro- 
ject the muzzle, and carry the head so, that they can 
hardly see before them. These are also termed star- 
gazers. For the draught horse, a long and thin neck 
is less essential than for a roadster ; yet it is probable 
he has more' power ; and he certainly looks better 
when the head projects considerably from. the collar 
It should not, however, as in the saddle horse, bo 
thin ; when it wants substance, the collar must be 
small, and there is then some difficulty in getting the 
head through it ; and the additional weight which a 
thick neck confers, is no disadvantage to the draught 
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horse, for much of his power depends upon the weight 
he can throw into the collar. 

The TFVf/iers.that is, the ridge between the pummel 
of the saddle and the termination of the mane, should be 
elevated, spare, easily embraced with the hand. When 
the withers are high, the horse is said to stand well up 
before ; and dealers usually attempt to exaggerate the 
height, by making the horse stand with his head up 
hill, when shown to an intended purchaser. When the 
withers are low, the shoulder appears thick, overloaded 
with flesh. Such horses are unpleasant and unsafe to 
ride ; the weight is thrown too much forward, and they 
are apt to stumble. The saddle shifts forward, the rider 
feels as if the horse were always going down hill. In 
the ass and mule, the withers are usually very low ; 
and this is one reason why they are so unpleasant to 
ride, and tvhy it is so difficult to keep the saddle in its 
proper place without the aid of a crupper. High with- 
ers, however necessary for safety and ease, are not essen- 
tial to the racer or the collar horse. Very few draught 
horses are high before ; and Eclipse, so celebrated for 
his speed, had low withers, as, indeed, have the most, 
or a great many, of racing notoriety. In other breeds, 
low withers, a thick shoulder, a short, and ill-set-on 
•neck, often go all together. Mares are generally lower 
before than behind. 

The Shoulder should be deep, extensive, slanting 
from the withers downwards and forwards, and seeming 
to be confounded with, or running into the neck. In 
the heavy draught horse, the space between the 
c 
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withers and the elbow joint — that is, the depth of the 
shoulder — is comparatively inconsiderable ; the neck 
terminates abruptly, and is quite distinct from the 
shoulder, which swells outwards all at once. The dif- 
ference may be ascertained in the dark, by merely 
passing the hand down the neck and over the shoulder ; 
in the one case it passes insensibly on to the shoulder, 
and in the other it is suddenly arrested at the seat of 
the collar. The difference chiefly arises from the 
length and position of the shoulder-blade. In the 
draught horse, this bone is shorter, and stands more 
uprightly ; the muscles have less room ; they are 
clustered together ; some of them are shorter, and the 
motion of the whole shoulder and limb is much less 
extensive than is requisite for good action and safety 
in the road horse. This kind of shoulder, so common 
in heavy horses, is far from being disadvantageous for 
those that are altogether confined to draught work. 
AMhile it allows them all the action and all the safety 
their work requires, it afibrds a convenient bed for the 
collar, which is not disturbed as in those that have more 
motion in the shoulder. But the same kind of shoul- 
der renders the saddle horse liable to stumble, and he 
is usually slow', confined in his action, especially in the 
trot. It is often combined with low withers, a short 
and ill-set-on neck, a wide chest, and an unsafe inclina- 
tion of the body over the fore-legs. It is never seen 
along with a deep chest. 

The Counter or breast is never too broad in the 
heavy draught horse ; it is often too narrow in all kinds 
of horses, and in those intended for quick w'ork it may 
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possibly be too 'vride. It indicates the widUi of the 
chest. When very broad, it is usually accompanied 
with a rolling gait in the walk or trot, and an inclina- 
tion of the body over the fore-legs, both of which are 
faults in the saddle horse. 

The Position of the Fore-legs should be” observed. 
Viewed from the horse’s side, they should descend 
in a straight line from the elbow to the fetlock, with 
the toe of the foot falling directly below the point of 
the shoulder. In a sound horse, the foot is rarely 
farther forward ; when farther back, as it is in almost 
all farm and heavy horses, it makes the saddle horse 
very liable to come to his knees : the weight is naturally 
so much thrown beyond the points of support, that his 
sure-footedness can never be depended upon. Viewed 
from the horse’s head, the limbs should approach each 
other a very little, as they proceed towards the ground. 
The approximation should be just enough to show that 
it exists. When it is more considerable, the horse is 
very apt to cut the fetlocks by striking them with the 
opposite foot. When they fly apart, the horse is 
almost always a w'orthless sort of beast, without action 
or energy. But it ought to be remembered that young 
unbroke horses, in general, stand loosely and awkwardly 
upon their legs, without any defect in conformation. 

The Elbow should be broad in all horses. Its 
breadth depends upon the length of a bone which 
projects behind the line of support, and whose only 
use is to serve as a lever to certain muscles attached 
to its point. The longer this lever, the greater the 
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power of the muscles, and the more extensive the 
motion. The point of the elbow' should not be directed 
either inwards or outwards, but point directly backwards 
and upwards. It may be felt by the hand, or seen, 
by the eye; but when examined, the horse should 
stand fair. When the point leans towards the chest, 
the toes are almost invariably turned out, and the horse 
liable to injure the fetlock ; when everted from the 
chest, the toes turn in, and the leg is struck higher up. 
In both cases ■ the action is irregular, shuffling, and 
unsightly. 

The Fore- Arm should be long and broad, its breadth 
indicating muscularity. A muscular fore-arm has some- 
thing to do with high and bold action. When this 
part is shrunk, especially on its posterior aspect, the 
horse always goes near the ground, and is weak on 
bis fore-legs. There is much difference in this respect 
in different horses j but there is less difference in the 
length of the fore-arm. A long fore-arm is not the 
pleasantest to the rider, for it accompanies or confers 
a long darting sort of stride in the trot ; and it has 
been said that in hunters it makes them apt to strike 
the top of the fence with their knees, when leaping ; 
but this is doubtful. The length of the fore-arm in the 
greyhound shows how favourable it is to rapid motion. 

The Knee, in all horses, should be well developed, 
broad from front to back, and straight from above 
downward. Much of its lateral breadth depends upon 
a bone placed under similar circumstances with the 
point of the elbow, and of the same use ; it is out of 
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the line of support, and is merely^ lever for the mus- 
cles. In horses that have done much work, the knees 
are often inclined forward, and they are said to be 
bent, or arched before. This defect is not invariably 
the consequence of Lard work ; but whatever may be 
the cause, it is always, in the saddle horse, a serious 
deformity. When existing in a great degree, it renders 
him almost useless for any purpose, and even in 
the least degree it unfits him for the saddle. He is 
weak, tottering, and always ready to fall from the 
slightest cause. A defect of an opposite character is 
sometimes met with : the knees are bent a little back 
from the perpendicular. It is entirely attributable 
to natural formation. Such horses are called .calf- 
kneed. I am not aware that it produces any incon- 
venience ; but it may possibly make the horse more 
liable to strain of the back tendons, and perhaps dimi- 
nish the power of the muscles which bend the foot. 

TheShank, or Cannon . — The space between the knee 
and fetlock, should be short in proportion as the fore- 
arm is long. It is composed of the bones, which sup- 
port the weight, and of the tendons, which bend the foot 
and pasterns. Viewed from the horse’s side, the shank 
should be of nearly the same breadth all the way down. 
It is a bad, and a very common fault, to have want of 
breadth, or, as it is commonly expressed, want of bone, 
immediately below the knee. When the breadth of 
the cannon is considerable, the tendons on the back of 
the leg stand well out from the bone ; and, being 
removed a sufficient distance from the centre of motion, 
their power, or rather the power of the muscles from 
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which the tendons proceed, operates to most advan- 
tage, and the motion of the tendons themselves is free. 
It is this removal of the tendons from tlie bone that 
constitutes what horsemen call a flat shank. When 
the approximation is greater, the horse is said to have 
a little or a round bone. The apparent roundness 
does not, however, exist in the bone itself, but depends 
upon its close contact with the tendon. A shank of 
this kind generally belongs to a horse with low and 
confined action. 

But the worst fault the fore-leg can have, and 
there are few so common, is that in which the horse 
is said to want bone below the knee, or, to be tied 
below the knee; immediately beneath this joint the 
cannon is very narrow, much narrower than at any 
other part ; the tendon is much too closely bound to 
the bone ; and the horse is Very apt to want action, 
and stilt more apt to bend over — that is, to become 
bent at the knee. He begins to totter over almost as 
soon as he is put to work. The shank should be fine, 
free from that which, for want of a better name, is 
termed gourdiness. The skin is so thick that the 
shape of the internal parts, of the bones and tendons, is 
neither seen nor felt. “ This indicates want of breeding, 
and a tendency to sw'elling of the legs, and to grease 
from slight causes. The bones and tendons in well- 
bred horses are each distinctly perceived by the eye ; 
they should be quite separate, and the spaces between 
them, formed by the dipping in of the skin, well marked. 

The Fetlocks require no particular notice, as far as 
outline is concerned, for in this respect they vary very 
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little. Sometimes, however, they deviate from their 
proper relative position ; instead of descending in a 
straight line from the elbow towards the ground, they 
approximate ; and each becomes much exposed to 
injury from the opposite foot. Such horses always 
have the toes turned out ; and besides, being deter- 
mined cutters, have almost invariably an awkward 
shuffling gait. This improper approximation of the 
fetlocks to each other usually arises from the elbow 
being turned inwards, but sometimes the mal-formation 
is altogether confined to the fetlocks. 

' The Pastern — the space between the fetlock joint and 
the top of the hoof. This part varies very considerably 
in different breeds, and in individuals of the same breed 
it differs in length and in obliquity. The heavy draught 
horse has short upright pasterns j those of the racer 
are long and slanting, and between these extremes are 
many degrees. There are a few exceptions, but length 
and obliquity generally go together, and a short pastern 
is usually also an upright one. Long pasterns confer 
elasticity; they make the horse springy in his motions ; 
it is pleasant to ride him ; but he is weak, and very 
liable to strain and rupture the back tendons. Length 
and obliquity of the pasterns are necessary to the racer 
m order that he may perform his rapid movements 
without concussion ; but the strain necessarily thrown 
upon the back tendons is often so great that the horse, 
especially when heavily burdened and passing over 
irregular ground, breaks down in the middle of his 
course. The tendons give way and the fetlock comes 
to the ground. The pastern of the racer would ill suit 
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the hunter, or indeed any other animal that had to 
carry much weight whether his own or his rider's. On 
the other hand, a pastern may be too short or too Tip- 
right. In the heavy cart horse, whose .motions are 
comparatively slow, there is little concussion to guard 
against, but there is a huge frame to support, which the 
long and oblique pasterns of the racer are not at all 
fitted to sustain. Here a short and upright pastern is 
requisite ; but it must be longer in those intended 
for quicker work. Short pasterns in a saddle horse 
render him very unpleasant to ride ; he is rarely 
gifted with any great speed ; but such as it is the 
rider experiences a violent shock every time 'the foot 
comes to the ground ; and this is not the only objec- 
tion : a horse with short pasterns is not vei*y safe ; he 
is easily thrown upon his knees ; a little work makes 
him knuckle over, and renders him still more unsafe 
than before.* Besides, such horses are more liable 
than others to disease of the bones below the knee, 
arising from the shock accompanying rapid motion. 

It is impossible to state upon paper what is the 
proper degree of obliquity the pasterns should possess. 
It must vary according to the purposes for which the 
horse is required, the weight he has to carry, and the 
pace at which he must travel. All that can be said is 
that weight requires a short pastern, speed a long one. 
If there must be excess on either side, it had better be 
in favour of length ; for a pastern too upright oftener 
produces knuckling over and other evils, than a long 
one produces sprain or rupture of the back tendons. 

• By knuckling or bending over, is meant flexion or 
inclination of the fetlocks forward. 
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It may be well, too, in examining the pastern to con- 
sider the horse’s conformation otherwise. When the 
fore-legs are placed well forward, and the back rather 
long than short, the former will confer the safety and 
the latter the elasticity which short and upright pas- 
terns diminish. But I know not what will make 
amends for a pastern too long and too oblique ; art 
can in some measure provide against the effects by a 
particular mode of shoeing.* 

The Fool ought to be nearly round, smooth, with- 
out any signs of brittleness, which is indicated by cracks, 
and vacuities, where portions of horn have been torn 
off with the nails. That portion of the hoof termed 
the crust or wall, which is seen when the foot is on the 
ground, should slant downwards at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. It may be more or less without any great 
detriment; but wdien very oblique the sole is more or 
less flattened, the heels low and weak, the horse will 
be subject to corns ; and he will be more likely to be 
irreparably injured should he ever be attacked by 
founder. When the hoof descends more perpendicu- 
larly the heels are high, the sole concave, and the 
horse is said to be more liable to grogginess. It is 
certain that a horse with such a foot is very apt to go 
much upon the toe, and to fall. But this state of the 
foot is often the result of bad shoeing, which the pur- 
chaser may consider probable if the action be good. 
The feet are sometimes very large, and much oftener 
very small in proportion to the size of the horse. They 

• Keeping the heels of the shoe long and without calkings. 
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may be either, without any disease. Some consider a 
large foot advantageous for a horse that has to hunt 
over soft ground ; but it often accompanies or produces 
very indifferent action. I know of no objection to a 
small foot except that it sinks deep in loose ground. 

The Chest is never too deep in any horse ; without 
plenty of room for those important organs, the lungs, 
there can be but little speed, and no endurance. The 
chest differs much in width and in depth. In some 
horses it is narrow Irom end to end ; their forelegs stand 
close together ; their toes are turned out, and the fet- 
locks inwards ; their shoulders are flat, belly small, loins 
narrow, and they want substance in the girth. Such 
horses often have a good deal of animation ; but they 
can stand no fatigue ; a little work takes away their 
appetite ; they are easily purged, even by a draught of 
water or a smart gallop, and among stablemen they 
are termed washy horses. Their legs appear to be 
far too long, and horsemen say that they are too light in 
the carcase, or that they have too mwc/r daylight heloic 
them. There are other horses in whom the chest is 
both deep and wide behind the elbow ; but it wants 
capacity and depth between the shoulders ; it tapers too 
much as it proceeds forw-ard. These stand with their 
forelegs close together ; the sides swell out abruptly 
behind the elbows ; the head hangs low; the withers 
are hardly seen, and the horse has seldom much energy 
or good action. It is difficult to ride him without a 
crupper ; the saddle shifts forward, and the girths can- 
not be kept off the elbows. Conformation of this kind 
very often belongs to ponies : they are generally good- 
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natured hardy sort of beasts, enduring a good deal of 
ill-usage, always ready for their food, however coarse, 
and often maintaining their condition on a scanty allow- 
ance ; but they are lazy, mean in their appearance, 
and very awkward to ride. 

Depth of chest between the shoulders belongs almost 
exclusively to the horse of speed. Like the greyhound’s, 
it is deeper before than behind ; but it is wide too. 
Instead of running sharply to a point between the 
shoulders, it swells boldly outwards and downwards 
the protuberanee of the breast bone and the muscles 
by which it is covered, opposes the advance of the 
saddle by keeping the girths in their proper place. In 
very deep-chested horses, there is actually a little de- 
pression between the swell of the breast-bone and the 
rise of the belly, into which the girths are received and 
retained immoveable. This depression at the girthing 
place is a good criterion of the depth of the chest be- 
tween the shoulders ; the depth of the shoulder itself 
is another : the width of the chest is indicated partly 
by the cylindrical appearance of the whole carcase, 
and partly by the distance betw'een the fore-legs. The 
most of draught horses have wide but not deep chests, 
and it has been said that a circular chest, being that 
in which there is the greatest capacity, is the best 
adapted for horses of speed ; but it has been objected 
by others that when the chest is remarkable for width 
in front, the horse is awkward in his gait, having a 
portion of the rolling motion of the goose. This may 
be true as far as regards trotting ; but not, it is said, in 
reference to a horse, like the hunter and racer, that 
docs all his work by a succession of leaps. It may be 
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observed, however, that the chest of the greyhound is 
more remarkable for depth than for breadth, and that 
he proceeds by bounds in the same way as the horse 
at the gallop ; had a circular chest been more advan- 
tageous, there can be little doubt but that He, who has 
given so much would have given that too. A round- 
chested horse is generally slow, but long enduring; 
healthy, strong, easily kept, and apt to accumulate 
flesh ; but the hunter and racer must be remarkable for 
a deep chest rather than for a round one. 

The Barrel . — This word is sometimes applied to 
all the body between the shoulders and haunches, and 
in this sense it includes the back, loins, belly-, flank, 
and some of the ribs ; but most frequently the word is 
applied only to the sides. In the former sense, it may- 
be observed, that the barrel should approach to a 
cylindrical form ; the more it does so the better. In 
the latter meaning, the barrel, that is the side, should 
be deep, and at the same time round, not flat. When 
the sides are flattened, the belly is very pendant ; the 
spine, from the withers to the croup, forms a sharp 
unseemly ridge. The ribs, instead of swelling out- 
wards from the spine, as in round-barreled horses, run 
downwards. Horses of this shape are never famed 
for speed ; in general they are slow, lazy, have bad 
action ; are apt to over-reach the fore foot with the 
hind one; and they are never handsome. Among 
stablemen they are termed flat-sided, or flat-ribbed. 
They that place much stress on the depth of the ribs 
or belly are apt to be deceived with these horses. The 
fact is, they have too much depth and too little width 
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of carcase. They are only fit for slow work. The 
fault is very common among mules and asses. 

The Bach . — The part which the saddle covers may 
be too long or too short ; a short back is necessary for 
carrying great weight, a long one for rapid progression. 
Short-backed horses are, in general, very hardy ; they 
endure much fatigue, travel far, and carry heavy burdens ; 
but on the other hand they are very seldom fast ; they 
generally over-reach, continually making that disagree- 
able noise termed forging, and their action is confined. 
A long back is favourable for an extensive stride and 
rapid motion, but it makes the horse weak, unable to 
carry much weight ; and even in harness he soon be- 
comes fatigued. It must vary in length according to 
the purposes for which the horse is required. A hot 
young rider of light weight should choose a horse with 
a back rather long than short ; he will have no patience 
with the slow yet persevering pace of one with a short 
hack. Short-backed horses are unfit for ladies ; they 
are very rough in their paces, and they have no room 
for the side-saddle. In all horses the back should be 
straight ; when sunk, whether in consequence of origi- 
nal form or of hard w'ork, they are w'eak, unable to 
carry much weight ; yet they are easy to the rider. 
They are called saddle-hacked horses. 

The Loins reach from the termination of the back 
to a line drawn from haunch to haunch. Like the 
back, the loins should be neither very long, nor very 
short, unless the horse be wanted entirely for speed or 
entirely for power. That which has been said of the 
w 
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Ijack is equally applicable to the loins ; length accom- 
panies speed and weakness, shortness accompanies 
strength and confined action. The length of the loins 
is indicated by the apparent length of the spine, and 
by the space between the last lib and the haunch bone. 
When these two points are near each other, the horse 
is said to be wellrribhed, ribbed home, short-ribbed, 
short-backed, or close-coupled ; the shortness, how- 
even exists in the loins. 

The loins should be straight. When arched up- 
wards the horse is said to be roach-backed. Many 
well-bred horses are so, but it is more than an unsightly 
defect ; it brings the fore and hind feet too close to- 
gether, confines the horse’s action, and makes his pace 
rough and unpleasant ; yet it confers strength for 
‘ carrying weight. 

The loins should be broad in all horses ; breadth 
here gives strength without interfering with speed 
and it alw’ays accompanies a round capacious barrel. 
The loins are best seen from some elevation, such as 
the driver’s seat on a coach, or in a gig. When 
they are narrow, the chest and belly generally want 
capacity, and the horse is said to be light-carcased, or 
light in the flank, which is hollow and tucked up. 
Narrow-loined horses, accompanied, as this defect so 
often is, with many others, are always comparatively 
weak and ineffective. They are often seen in stage 
coaches ; and when coupled with another of better 
shape, their weakness is apparent at a glance, espe- 
cially to one who can compare them off the box-seat. 
It is painful to witness one of this kind towards the 
end of a long stage, trudging feebly at the side of a 
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bold -vigorous companion ; and it is a fine thing to 
see how this animal willingly spends his energy in 
doing the work of his feeble ally. 

The Croup begins where the loins end, and termi- 
nates at the root of the taul. Upon the length and 
direction of the croup a good quarter depends. In all 
horses intended for quick work, the croup should be 
long, and proceed backwards in a direction nearly 
horizontal. In almost all well-bred horses, it is both 
long and straight ; but in ponies, mules, asses, Irish 
and draught horses, it is short, and droops suddenly 
as it proceeds backwards, so much so that the root of 
the tail appears nearly half-way down the buttock. 
The Irish horse is noted for this peculiarity ; and 
hence the prevalence in Ireland of that abominable 
operation termed nicking, which is intended to improve 
the animal’s appearance, but which, in reality, makes 
bad worse. As the croup approaches to the perpen- 
dicular line, the muscles of the hind quarter are short, 
heaped together, and they have to act under disadvan- 
tages, the levers to which they are attached being com- 
paratively short. The difference between the horizontal 
and the drooping croup is apparent to the most inex- 
perienced eye ; to obtain a striking view of the dis- 
similarity it is only necessary to place a well-bred 
English hunter by the side of a plain Irish horse, and 
stand a few yards behind them. Although the hori- 
zontal is always preferred to the drooping croup, it 
must not be supposed that the latter is an intolerable 
defect. It detracts greatly from the horse’s appear- 
ance, however faultless he may be otherwise; but many 
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of tliem are excellent horses, and those of Ireland »e 
famous for being good upright leapers. 

The Quarters can never be too wide nor too deep in 
any horse. They are much concerned both with 
power and speed, and it is essential for great exertion, 
that these parts be well developed in every direction. 
In some horses, the quarters want depth, in others 
they want breadth; but the most common fault is want 
of lateral development — the horse is not sufficiently 
broad across the haunches. Very often all the three 
defects exist together. The first— that, namely, in 
which the quarter wants depth — generally accompanies 
confined and slow action; the horse cannot take a 
long stride, especially in the canter or gallop ; and he 
is seldom remarkable for power either in carrying or 
drawing. The second fault — that in which there is 

want of breadth from the haunch-bone backwards 

very often accompanies a drooping croup. It is 
attended with nearly the same disadvantages as the 
other, unless when depth compensates for want of 
breadth. The want of lateral development usually 
accompanies narrow loins, &c. ; and from a horse with 
such quarters nothing extraordinary need ever be ex- 
pected. They that can, by mere dint of nervous 
energy, perform much labour, are soon worn out. 

When the haunch-bone projects more than usual, 
the horse is said to have ragged hips. When not 
arising from poverty, it depends upon want of breadth 
in the loins, or it shows w'ant of muscle on the thigh. 
There is yet another fault in the quarters ; it is that in 
which they run to a sharp ridge at the croup. This 
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defect sometimes exists alone, but oftener it is combined 
with general narrowness of the whole haunch — always 
the sign of a weak horse. 

The Position of the hind-leg varies as much as that 
of the fore-leg. When the horse is standing at ease, 
and the feet directly opposite each other, the toe 
should not be before a line falling from the stifle joint. 
For racers, the farther the toe is behind this lirie the 
better. ^ In long-legged, spare-quartered horses, the 
hind feet generally stand too far forward, and the pace 
is much confined. The toe should point directly for- 
ward ; when turned out, the hocks approximate, and 
when turned in, the hocks are turned out ; and some- 
times the whole limb, from the stifle joint to the foot, 
describes a curve, with its convex side outwards. This 
is always accompanied by clumsy, shufl3.ing action. 
The horse wears his shoes very rapidly; and I am 
disposed to think he is more liable to disease of the 
stifle joint. Draught horses are most subject to this 
defect ; when moving, the limb turns outwards upon 
the foot, as an axis. Viewed from behind the horse, 
the legs should stand well apart, proceeding directly 
to the ground without any inclination inwards or out- 
wards, either of the hocks or of the pastaips. In many 
old hard-worked horses, and in some young ones, the 
interval between the thighs, at the upper part, is too 
great : it betokens want of muscular development, old 
age, or emaciation. 

The Gaskin — that is, the space between the stifle 
and hock joints — varies a little in length, and much in 
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volume. Like the parts above, it should be well fur- 
nished with muscle, and the muscles should descend 
boldly towards the hock. When they are short, want 
of length in the muscles is indicated by an ugly angle 
at the back of the gaskinsfthe quarter is rounded, 
stops short without passing insensibly into the thigh. 
This defect is best seen by a side view. The horse 
in whom it exists has a slow, creeping sort of gait, 
and his limbs have a naked bony appearance. Among 
stablemen he is termed hare-hanvmed. 

The Hock should 'be broad laterally ; the point, 
which corresponds to our heel, should be quite distinct 
from the body of the hock joint. It is altogether a 
lever to which the muscles placed on the back of the 
gaskin are attached ; and the breadth of the hock, taken 
altogether, indicates the length of this lever. The 
distance of the hamstrings* from the bone also indicates 
the length and position of this lever. In the most of 
draught horses it is comparatively short, and points 
more directly upwards than in horses of speed. - For 
the racer it cannot be too long ; but, when very long, 
the hock is always very much bent, which appears to 
render it w^eak or unable to bear much additional 
weight. It is usually also combined with smallness of 
bone immediately below the hock joint ; and such 
hocks are termed curby — that is to say', they are more 
liable to the injury termed a curb, than others differ- 
ently shaped. On the other hand, when the hock is 
narrow' and straight, it is more liable to thoroughpin ; 
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and, though the horse can carry more weight, he 
cannot take an extensive stride in the gallop. There 
is a form for different horses, according to the purpose 
for which they are required ; and the eye, by frequent 
comparisons, soon learns to distinguish and choose. 
The transverse breadth of the hock varies considerably, 
though not so often or so much as the lateral breadth. 
For all purposes, it should be broad from side to side. 
In fact, all the joints of the horse should be well deve- 
loped : this, and the angularities of the bones compos- 
ing them, should appear distinctly through the skin. 

■ When the hocks approximate, the horse, among 
stablemen, is said to be cow-hoched. It gives him an 
ungraceful, unsteady-like appearance ; but it is not 
certain that such conformation is detrimental either to 
speed or power ; but probably it disposes the horse to 
bone spavin. 

The shank, fetlocks, and pasterns of the hind-leg, 
are liable to the same defects as those of the fore-leg ; 
and they are more liable to that shapeless fulness 
termed gourdiness. 

Proportion. 

Some of the continental veterinarians have attempt- 
ed to reduce the external conformation of the horse to 
fixed rules, by geometrical measurement of the body, 
limbs, and other parts. Bourgelat, one who laboured 
with some success in the improvement of veterinary 
medicine, was the first, I understand, who completed 
a scale of proportions. But admitting this scale to be 
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constructed by accurate measurement of the parts to 
which it refers, still it must be of very limited utility. 
It can be applied only to one breed of horses and 
suppose we had a separate scale for each of the differ- 
ent breeds — that is, one for the racer, one for the 
roadster, another for the cart horse, and so forth — yet 
very little would be gained. All road horses must not 
be of the same conformation ; they must vary according 
to the weight of the rider; the pace at which he travels, 
the distance of his journies ; and the nature of the 
road and country which he has to traverse. If there 
were but a definite number of varieties in the form of the 
horse, or in the purposes to which he is applied, then 
a scale of proportions might be constructed for each ; 
but the combinations of form are endless, and so also 
are the modifications of the horse’s work. In other 
words, a horse that will not suit one man, will suit 
another ; a heavy rider, for instance, would consider a 
short back an indispensable requisite, while another, of 
much less weight, would regard it as a serious objection. 

Moreover, though there may be rare circumstances 
in which difference of opinion as to a horse’s shape 
might possibly be reconciled, by an appeal to some 
recognised standard of perfection, yet, for all every-day 
purposes, the eye alone can distinguish good from bad 
conformation, and select accordingly. The eye can 
learn to do this by comparing the several parts of one 
horse with the same parts of others. He that cannot 
learn to do this need never expect to become a judicious 
pttrchaser by means of the French, or any other scale 
of proportions. It would be a cumbrous and tedious 
transaction, if a horse were to be bought by measure. 



proportion. 

To the curious, however, a few extracts from this 
French table may not be unacceptable. 

The length of the head is assumed as the measure ; 
it is taken from the summit of the poll* to the lower- 
most border of the lips. 

“ Three geometrical lengths of the head, give the 
proper height of the horse, measuring from his polF 
down to the ground— that is, supposing the head to^ 
be in its natural position. 

“ Two heads and a-half, give the height of the body, , 
from the withers to the ground ; also the length of the.: 
body, including both the fore and hind quarters!- 

The entire length of the head, gives. 

The length of the neck from the withers to the poll 

The depth of the shoulders, from the withers to 
the elbow ; and 

The breadth of the shoulders from'side to side. 

The length of the head from the poll to the corner 
of the lips, gives. 

The length of the croup, taken from the haunch 
bone (anterior spine of the ileum,) to the couples, 
(tuberosity of ischium ;) 

The breadth of the croup, taken from haunch to 
haunch, or extent between the inferior spines of the ilea ; 

The height of the croup, from the point of the stifle 
to the summit of the croup, the limb being at rest ; 

The lateral length of the hind legs, measuring 
from the point of the stifle to the protuberant part on 
the side of the gaskin, thence, in a straight line, to the 
projecting side of the hock. 



• The occiput. 
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The height of the hock from the ground, measured 
from the point referred to above ; and 

The distance from the summit of the withers to the 
insertion of the neck into the chest. 

Twice the last measure— namely, that from the poll 
to the angle of the mouth — gives, pretty nearly. 

The measure from the point of the withers to that 
of the stifle ; and 

The measure from the point of the elbow to the 
sirmmit of the croup, or posterior spines of the ilea. 

The distance from the elbow to the bend of the 
knee, is the same as 

Tlie distance from the same bend to the ground ; 

The distance from the stifle to the bend of the 
hock ; and 

From the bend of the hock to the .coronet,”_P£r- 
civalrVetermarian'iS^iy.-p.'Qi. 

Sainbell, the first professor of the Veterinary College, 
published an account of the geometrical proportions of 
Eclipse ; and he there observes that this celebrated 
horse diff'ered considerably from the French standard, 
which, according to Mr. Peroival, must be regarded 
as applicable to the hack or hunter, or even to the cart 
horse, rather than to the racer. 

“ Sainbell regarded the frame of Eclipse as ‘ almost 
perfect yet it was found to difier from the French 
standard in the following important respects : 

Instead of three heads. Eclipse measured three and 
a-half from the foretop to the ground. 

Eclipse’s neck measured half as long again as that 
of the standard. 

The height of the body— according' to the standard 
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—should be equal' to its leagth : the height of Eclipse 
exceeded the length by one-tenth. ... 

The toe should maintain a perpendicular line with 
the stifle 1 the toe. of Eclipse stood half a head farther 

The distance from the elbow to the knee greatly 
exceeded the measure from the knee to the ground : in 
the standard, it is said these measurements ought to 
be of equal length.”— Feten'raarmn, Yol. iv. p. 84. 

I have little, doubt but he differed in other respects ; 
the length, for example, assigned to the croup, is much 
too short for a race horse. 



Colour. 

It is an old and true observation, that there are good 
horses of all colours ; but it is not so true that a good 
horse cannot he of a bad colour : they that think so-, 
may care nothing whether the horse be black or white ; 
but the most of people are less indifferent. The 
dealer well knows that a horse is often objected to 
for nothing but his colour, and, in consequence, it 
frequently influences his pried. Speaking generally, 
light-coloured horses, such as duns, sorrel, and silver 
grey, or. white, are supposed to possess less strength 
and endurance than those of a darker colour. The 
chestnuts are supposed to be, more than any other^ 
liable to contracted feet ; and blacks, it is said, are 
more subject to vice, disease, and blindness, than those 
of any other colour. The grey is a handsome and with 
many a favourite colour ; but they are objected to for 
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the saddle, because, during the moulting season, they soil 
the rider’s clothes. They are also liable to a disease 
which is not known to attack other horses.* The dark 
brown, and the bright bay, with black legs, mane, and 
tail, are the favourites for the saddle. Pie-bald horses 
rarely look well ; and they are so much the property 
ipf mountebanks and quack. doctors, that few respectable 
folk like to have any thing to do with them. Much 
white on the face or on the legs is also very generally 
objected to ; merely, I suppose, because fashion has 
smd It IS unhandsome. White-legged horses are said, 
however, to be more liable than others to disease of 
the heels, to grease ; but this, probably, is little or 
nothing' more than conjecture. 

TAe Hair can be dyed. The prejudice against 
white legs, and a large patch of white on the face, has 
produced attempts to change the colour. By means 
•vof certain dyes, white hair can be rendered black or 
^red, approaching to dark chestnut. The decep- 
: tion, upon a close examination, can generally be dis- 

• covered, either from the dissimilarity between the 
natural and the artificial colour, or by the abrupt junc- 
tion of the two, when a portion of the white has 
been untouched. Sometimes, however, the cheat passes 

• unnoticed until the moulting season, when the dyed 
»hair falls, and is replaced of its original colour. 



of a black tumour under th: 
•Kin, and m some parts deeper seated. 
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Ser. 

Mares are generally supposed to be strongCT, and 
possessed of more endurance than geldings. To the 
farmer, or others who can rear a colt at little expense, 
they have another recommendation ; should they be- 
come lame, and require to be thrown out of w-ork for 
a considerable period, the loss will be diminished by 
breeding from them. Mares, however, are very often 
low in the fore-hand, or, what cornes to the same 
thing, they are generally higher behind than is alto- 
gether consistent with safety. This, though not alwa}m 
the case, is, so far, an objection to their use for the 
saddle. A few of them, too, have uncontrollable tempers 
during the spring of the year : they become dangerous 
to the other horses, and to the persons about them ; 
but this lasts for only a few days, and is by no means 
very common. 

Age. 

As far as the'’age alone is concerned, a horse is most 
valuable at five years old. Before this period he is 
not capable of extraordinary exertion, or he cannot 
endure so much without fatigue, or without injury. 
For several years after this age, he may continue in the 
prime of his speed and vigour ; but then, every year 
after he is five, is a year of his services gone, and he 
sinks in value accordingly. There are many people, 
however, who are too fond of young horses. ^ ey 
give too much attention to the age, and too litt e to 
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Other circumstances. They seem to forget that one 
horse at five may have received as much injury from 
work as another at eight, and that, after all, the oldest 
of the two may have the most work in him; Very few 
live till age renders them useless or feeble, Hunters, 
hacknies, saddle horses of all kinds, and those em- 
ployed in stage coaches, are worn out long before old 
age "approaches; The feet and limbs fail before 
the constitution generally experiences any decay. 
Agricultural horses, indeed, for the most part, retain 
soundness ■ in their feet and legs, almost to the last. 
But a great many even of these have to be thrown 
aside long before age has in the slightest degree im- 
paired their vigour. The period at which the horse 
begins to decline is not very well known ; the circum- 
stances under which he has been placed in. his youth, 
will materially influence the length of his life, and the 
duration of his vigour. But how long he would remain 
active and vigorous but for the influence of starvation 
and over-exertion, is kiot known with any degree of 
certainty. Horses have been known to live to forty 
and even to sixty-two years ; but these are rare cases. 
It is riot a very rare thing to see them in active exer- 
tion at twenty years ; but probably they begin to de- 
cline in vigour a considerable number of years before 
this period. 

Mr. Blaine says, that “ a horse of five years may be 
-comparatively considered as old as a man of twenty ; 

■a horse of ten years as a man of forty ; a horse of fif- 
teen as a man of fifty ; a horse of twenty as a man of 
sixty; of twenty-five as a man of seventy.; of thirty as 
a man of eighty ; and of thirty-five as a man of ninety. 
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So for,” he continues, “ from this comparison being too 
Lieh In favour of the horse. I am disposed to think r 
too little.. Horses of thirty^five -years of age areas 
common as men of ninety, provided it be 
the account that there are twenty human ™'^ 3 ects o 
one horse : and, unquestionably, a horse of forty-fiv 
is less rare than a man. of a huiidred-and-ten. Vete, t- 

nary Outlines, p. 40. . j i ■ fi., tlip 

The age of the. horse is ascertained chiefly by 
front teeth of the lower jaw : but partly also by his- 
general appearance. The representations of the seller 

are generally received with doubt.. 

The horse, like many other animals, has two sets of 
teeth ; the first, called the colt, temporar 3 ^ or milk 
teeth are generally all above the jaws by the time he. 
Tsix or eight months old. Soon after he is two years, 
these drop out, a pair at a time,, and the pmwnent or 
horse teeth quickly fill the vacancies. The second 

set have all made their appearance by the toe the 

horse is five years old ; and he is then said full- 
mouthed, having twelve grinders, two tushes, and six 

nippers in each jaw. u„,,„ 

E-ach of the front teeth, when they first appeal abo\e 
the gums, has an oval cavity in the centre of the wear- 
ing surface, which dips into the tooth like a funnel 
becoming narrower towards the bottom. As tiie teeth 
wear down by friction, this cavity gradually diminishes 
in depth and breadth, until it is altogether obliterated ;. 
and as this takes place at stated periods, in each tooth 
it affords a tolerably correct indication of the horse s 
a-e It is improper to:say that the cavity, or marh, fills, 
up; it is worn out by the attrition of the opposite teeth. 
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The following refers only to the front teeth of the 
lower jaw. 

About eight or ten days after birth, the colt has two 
nippers in the centre of the jaw. 

Between the second and fourth month other two 
appear, one on each side of the first and central pair. 

Between the sixth and eighth month another pair is 
added. 

After this, until the horse-teeth appear, the marh 
guides us in determining the age. 

At twelve months, the] cavity is quite, or nearly 
obliterated from the central nippers. 

At eighteen months, the mark is quite gone from the 
four central teeth ; and the tw'o that first appeared are 
becoming triangular on their wearing surface. 

At two years the mark is gone from all the six, and 
the two central teeth appear considerably smaller than 
the others. 

At about two years-and-a-half the two central teeth 
become loose, and drop out ; the first pair of perma- 
nent nippers spring up, and are speedily on a level 
■with the remaining four milk-teeth. The horse-teeth 
are larger and darker coloured than their predeces- 
sors, and their external surface has a well-marked fur- 
row, less observable in the milk-teeth. 

At three years and~a-half, other two permanent 
teeth make their appearance, one on each side of the 
central pair ; and, before the colt is four years old, 
they are on a level with the corner milk-teeth, which 
are now yellow on their wearing surface, and small at 
the neck, where it joins the gum. 

At four and-a-half Unc corner teeth come up ; and. 
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by the time the animal years old, Aey are on a 

level with the others. Before this time, if a horse, he 
has likewise tw'o tushes in each jaw. At and after this 
period the colt is termed a horse, and the filly a mare. 

A few mares have small tushes, but the majority have 

At six the mark is quite gone from the two central 

seven the four central teeth have lost their mark ; 

At eight the cavity is usually obliterated from all 
the six. After this time the horse is very improperly 

stvded aged. . . 

Up to this period there is little difficulty in determin- 
in°- the age. The changing of the teeth, and the 
wiring out of the mark are tolerably regular in all 
horses." There may be weeks or months of difference 
in individuals; but, as it is by the year or half-year 
that the age is counted, this slight variation is of no 
consequence. It may be observed, that colts who are 
warmly housed and well-fed, get the second teeth some- 
what sooner than those that are half-starved, or muc 
exposed to cold : they reach maturity in every respect 
a little sooner. The wearing out of the mark, too, is 
influenced by the manner in which the horse ^’^s been 
fed ; and by the length of time he has been stabled ; 
and. in a few, the teeth appear to be somewhat harder 
than usual, and longer resist the tear and wear of fric- 
tion. When the horse is kept much upon a sandy 
pasture, the mark is sooner obliterated; and it is worn 
away at an earlier period in those that are cnb-biters 
or much in the habit of biting the manger. In such 
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cases the mark is often gone from the two eentral teeth 
by the time the horse is five years old. 

The mark remains much longer in the teeth of the 
upper jaw, and some horsemen have recourse to it 
after the mark is obliterated from those of the lower. 
It is said that, at ten years, the cavity is worn out of 
the two central teeth ; at twelve, out of the four in 
centre ; and at fourteen it is said to be gone from all 
the six. But this is not true. The mark of the upper 
teeth rarely disappears so soon : and as far as I have 
been able to observe, the wear is so very irregular that 
it affords no useful criterion whatever of the horse’s 
age. 

After eight years the teeth of the lower jaw undergo 
some changes. There is no cavity or mark to be worn 
out, but the teeth still wear. At their first appearance 
they were of an oval shape on the wearing surface ; 
but, as they are ground down, they assume the shape 
of a transverse section of the fang, which tapers 
towards its extremity, becoming much broader from 
front to back, and narrower from side to side, than 
that portion of the tooth originally above the gum. 
(See plates of the teeth, and the explanations of them.) 

At about ten years of age the two central nippers 
have assumed a form somewhat triangular on their 
wearing surface ; the remaining four, at a later period, 
also undergo a similar change in shape ; and at the 
age of twelve, or sooner, it is apparent that, besides 
the alteration in shape, the teeth have changed their 
direction in both the upper and under jaw. Instead of 
describing a curve, so that the teeth of the lower meet 
those of the upper jaw in a direction almost perpendi- 
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cular to each other, they shoot forwards. The jaws 
in front, become narrow and flattened ; the teeth of 
the upper shoot over those of the lower; they are 
narrow, triangular, or almost square, huddled together, 
yellow and these alterations become more and 

more evident as the horse grows older. 

The tushes, as the horse becomes old, grow blunt, 
yellow, encrusted, and approach the nippers, but these 
changes are very irregular. They may indicate that 
the horse is old, but they never say how. old. Very 
few horsemen place any reliance upon them. 

The general appearance of the horse is not the 
same at all ages. When very young, the body is 
light ; its different parts are not developed ; it wants 
breadth and depth. The legs are long, the pasterns 
straight, and the forehand low. The head wants angu- 
larity ; it is unfinished like ; the channel is narrow ; 
and, on a side view, the whole head appears to want 
breadth. The deportment or carriage of the colt is 
somewhat slovenly. , He is constantly staring about him 
as if he had never seen anything before. His action 
is graceless, sprawling, uncertain. Taken altogether 
he looks as if he were loosely put together. The 
joints have a great deal of motion, and the limbs dangle 
about in all directions, as if each knevv not where the 

others are going. • • 

■ The Signs of old age, independent of the teeth, are 
much influenced by prior treatment, and by the horse s 
condition. . They are not so very evident in the fat as 
in the lean. Hard work hastens their appearance. 
Grey horses generally become white soon after they 
are eight years of age ; and a few lose most of tlie 
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black hairs sooner; As old age approaches, in those 
of darker colour, grey, hairs appear on the head, 
about the ,e3'es, muzzle, and face ; the cavities over 
the eyes become deep the cheeks, gums and palate 
shrink ; the jaw bones grow thin ; the- eyes are 
weak and often weeping ; they sink in their sockets ; 
the lids are elevated and wrinkled at their inner 
angle, so as to confer an appearance of anxiety or 
suffering ; the lips hang apart loosely, and often a 
little averted. The legs grow fine; tumours disap- 
pear from them, and they are often bent, weak and 
tottering. The spine sinks so as to form what is 
termed a saddle-back ; the flesh disappears from each 
side of it, making the back-bone too apparent. The 
neck and withers also become thin and spare. In his 
manner the horse is grave, deliberate, or listless ; his 
movements are slow, and the limbs rigid. He has 
some difficulty.,in getting the muzzle to the ground, 
and while drinlring he flexes one fore-leg, so as to let 
the body sink a little. Old coach horses that have 
been long reined up, carry the head erect. In these 
poor animals the neck is sometimes so rigid, that they 
would starve at grass. 

Tricks of Dealers .* — It is sometimes convenient 
for these gentlemen to make a horse appear older or 
younger than he really is. If they can sell a- three- 
year-old forafour-year-old, they save the price of nearly 
a years keep; and the. purchaser gets an animal too 
young to do much work. To enable them to do this, 
they forcibly draw the teeth that would naturally drop 
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out In the course of seven or eight months. Then, the 
horse teeth, no longer opposed by the colt teeth, 
quickly rise and fill their places. A person well ac- 
quainted with the teeth may sometimes detect this 
piece of cheatery, by comparing the development of 
these forced teeth with the wear which the others have 
sustained; and sometimes the juvenile appearance of 
the animal will show that he is yet too young for work. 

It has happened, too, that the dealer has forgotten to 
draw the opposite teeth in the upper jaw; and a 
clumsy operator has occasionally wrenched out two 
teeth instead of one, on the same side. Either of these 
circumstances will show that some deception has been 
practised. 

To male the horse appear younger, they have 
another trick, which they term Bishopping, in order, 

I suppose, to perpetuate the name of its worthless in- 
ventor, who was called Bishop. It consists in scoop- 
ing a small cavity in the wearing surface of two or 
more of the teeth, and afterwards giving a dark colour 
to the hole by means of a hot iron or lunar caustic. 
It is never necessary to perform this disgraceful opera- 
tion before the horse is eight or nine years old. But 
at, or any time after, this period, if it be desirable to 
pass him off for a seven-year old, the corner teeth are 
operated upon. To make him only six, the next tooth 
on each side is marked in the same way : but I have 
seen all the six bishopped well and deeply, by some 
ignorant knave, who had not known that an equal 
depth of mark is never seen in all the teeth at the same 
time. 

An experienced eye has no difficulty in distinguish- 
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ing between the natural and the artificial mark. The 
edges of the cavities are rough, irregular ; the cavity is 
unusually dark ; and a white ring of enamel, w'hich 
alwaj's surrounds the natural mark, is awanting in that 
produced by art. These signs are sufficient ; but the 
length, shape, and direction of the teeth may be- such 
as to show that there should be no mark. The bishop- 
ped horse is always unwilling to have his mouth ex- 
amined ; he is apprehensive of the pain he formerly 
suffered, when submitted to this mutilation. 

JPvffing the ghms , — When the hollows over the 
eyes are very deep, an attempt is sometimes made to 
fill them up. They pierce small holes in the skin 
which lines the cavity, and blow a little air into them. 
This they term puffing the glims. It is not a very 
common kind of fraud, but it is practised occasionally ; 
it takes away much of the aged cast of the counte’ 
nance. The operation cannot be performed often in 
a short time ; and it must be done almost immediately 
before exposing the horse for sale ; otherwise the air 
IS taken away by internal agents, and the hollowness 
becomes as apparent as before. If suspicion is once 
excited, the cheat may be very easily discovered. 
The part yields to pressure ; it has a crackling sort of 
feel ; by pressing upon it pretty firmly, and for a few 
seconds, the air is dissipated over the surrounding parts, 

VI here it remains till ultimately removed altogether. 
Attention may be attracted by some disparity in the 
ulness of the eye-pits. The operation may be over- 
done, or the quantity of air introduced may be greater 
on one side than on the other. 

It ought to be observed that much hollowness over 
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the eyes is not a certain sign of old age. The cavity 
is sometimes remarkably deep in young horses. It is 
said to be so in all those that are the produce of aged 
parents. 



Condition. 

The word condition has different meanings, accord- 
ing to the person by whom it is employed. The 
dealer, or seller, first of all declares the horse must be 
got into condition before he can he shown for sale ; 
then the buyer, if he know any thing about horses, 
says, the horse must be got into condition before he 
can be put to work. To persons unacquainted with 
stable affairs, there is much ambiguity in this. They 
know not that there is a wide difference between con- 
dition for sale, and condition for work. One man is 
solicitous only about the animal’s appearance; he wants 
him to have a fine glossy coat, a well- filled up carcase, 
and a buoyancy of spirit, under the influence of which 
he will leap and prance as if gifted with surpassing 
vigour and activity. This is all the seller seeks to 
obtain. It is the appearance ,of the horse that makes 
his price. His ability for exertion forms no part of 
the bargain. It is not put to the test till the horse is 
sold ; and, therefore, the seller, in preparing the horse 
for sale, cares nothing that his fatness incapacitates 
him for work. Every horseman knows that a horse 
that has been pampered in indolence and high feeding, 
has to be prepared for exertion. In the stables of the 
seller, the horse has probably stood for several weeks 
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idle ; during this time he has received large quantities 
of rich boiled food, and perhaps some medicines to 
hasten the fattening process. If taken on a journey in 
this state, he starts, indeed, as if he would never tire ; 
but, after a few miles, he becomes breathless ; his step 
falters ; his skin is covered with thick white foam ; and 
a very little more completely exhausts him, or does 
him irreparable injury. A horse in this state is said 
to be soft, wersli, made tip for the market, or out of 
condition — that is, out of working condition. 

Mismanagem^t of the Purchaser. — Hundreds of 
horses have been ruined or destroyed by the first journey 
they have made, after being purchased. The buyer has 
been ignorant that, to command even moderate work 
from a horse, he must be prepared for it very gradu- 
ally, and by a systematic course of treatment. The 
buyer has, again and again, destroyed the horse by 
neglecting this treatment ; he has pursued the seller 
for the price of the purchase; and there have been 
judges and juries ignorant enough to grant a verdict in 
his favour. The history of these cases is soon told, 
and it is nearly the same in all. The horse appeared 
to be well enough when sold ; he was ridden or driven 
a few miles out of town ; became dull and exhausted 
ere he reached the end of his stage ; could hardly be 
got home; he lingered a few days under the absurd 
treatment of the groom or blacksmith ; he died ; was 
opened ; the farrier examined the body ; found the 
lungs quite black ; declares they were rotten, and that 
the horse must have been long unsound. The parties 
then go to law ; and the evidence of the blacksmith and 
that of the groom, or others as ignorant, decides 'the 
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case at once. The seller is most unjustly obliged to 
refund the money, and pay all expenses. 

In cases of this kind, there are always two parties 
in error, and very often three. The first is the buyer, 
who expects services from the horse, for which he has not 
been prepared : the second is the legal authority, who 
admits the evidence of the blacksmith, farrier, or 
groom, either or all, without inquiring whether or not 
they are capable of deciding rightly upon what they 
have seen. The third party in error is the seller, who 
ought to have sent one, or perhaps two, veterinary 
surgeons, to examine the body of the horse, and ascer- 
tain the cause of death, and whether the cause existed 
before, or was applied after, the horse was sold. So 
far as it extends, their evidence, and theirs only, should 
be relied upon in such cases. 

The dealer, or seller, is not to blame. He does not 
pretend to sell the horse in condition for work. At 
the most, he warrants only the soundness, freedom 
from vice, and extent of education. If he were to 
sell the animal as one fit for immediate exertion, as 
one in working condition, it would be another affair, 
both to buyer and seller. The price would not be the 
same ; in many cases it might be doubled, or more 
than doubled. Every fox-hunter knows the difference 
between a horse in and a horse out of working con- 
dition. 

Nimrod, so celebrated for his “ Letters on the Con- 
dition of Hunters,” well knows the value of a workable 
horse. He says, “ A blank sheet of paper was ofiered 
to me about six weeks back, by a gentleman who keeps 
hounds, with a request that I would write my own 
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cheque {i. e. a cheque for my own price) on his banker 
and he would sign it, for a mare — which is certainly 
a model of the art of grooming, as relates to the . con- 
dition of a hunter ; but which olFer I refused, saying, 
I should not refuse such an offer for the mare, but I 
could not part with her condition .” — Bemailts on the 
Condition of Hunters. 1834. 

It cannot be contended that the seller ought not to 
pamper and fatten his horse for sale, as he usually 
does, in order to make him look well. He is as fully 
entitled to make his goods attractive as a dealer in any 
.other kind of merchandise. It is the practice with 
every merchant, all over the -world, wherever it is not 
expressly prohibited by legal enactments. If there is 
deception or dishonesty in the case of the horse-dealer, 
there must be the same in the case of every other. 

Signs of Condition . — Assurance of the horse's 
condition may be obtained, partly from his general 
appearance and deportment, partly from knowing what 
he has been doing for several weeks or months back, 
but most of all from an actual trial, A horse that has 
been made up for the market, is fat and plump; his 
flesh, all over the body, is soft, flabby, impressible.; 
his ribs are thickly clad ; the form and action of the 
muscles can nowhere be seen. When first brought out 
of the stable, and run in view of the buyer, he is very 
restless, eager to run, playful, throwing up his heels, 
rearing, and bounding from side to side. Taken on 
to the road, he starts cheerfully and eagerly, but too 
impatiently ; he requires the curb more than the spur. 
His vigour, however, is of brief duration. Very soon, 
Jie frets himself out of breath, and, if urged farther, he 
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perspires soon, and pi’ofusely ; the white foam of a soft 
horse covers his sides : the rider feels and hears The 
heart labouring with terrible violence and rapidity ; 
even after the exertion is over, the horse cbntinues to' 
perspire for a long time ; and it is difficult to get him drj’’. 

A horse in working condition is quite a different 
animal.. He may be playful when first brought to 
the door ; but he has some grace in his playfulness ; 
the limbs, and every part of the body, appear to be 
under the most perfect control ; there is no sprawling 
hither and thither, as if the one foot had nothing to do 
with the other ; every movement is precise, energetic, 
rapid. He may, also, especially if he has been idle 
for a day or two, be impatient to staft when mounted, 
but he proceeds as if he thought he had a loiig journey 
to perform ; and he puts off little or no time in useless 
gambolling at the outset. The distance he proceeds, 
and the rate at which he travels, before he show’s any 
signs of distress, indicate what he can do. The 
symptoms of distress, as has already been said, are, 
quickness of breathing, early and frothy perspiration, 
unsteadiness of gait, and gradual diminution of the 
])ace. These, of course, will appear in any horse, 
under severe exertion ; but they appear much sooner 
in the ill-conditioned than in the' good-conditioned. 
The character of the perspiration, howTver, is not the 
same in both ; it is foamy and unctous in those that 
have not been prepared for exertion, while in those of 
condition for work, it is transparent, and less adherent : 
it merely wets the hair, or trickles off in clear drops, 
and afterwards the skin is soon dry, and easily cleaned. 
In the other case, the horse drys slowly, and the hairs 
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adhere together. This adhesion of the hairs, it must 
be observed, however, is much influenced, and some- 
times altogether produced, by bad grooming, or rather 
want of grooming. A dusty road will produce nearly 
the same eSect. The dust unites with the matter per- 
spired, and forms a pasty sort of substance which 
hardens as it dries, and glues the hairs into masses. 



Sluggishness — Energy. 



Unless a horse have the will to work, it matters 
little how great may be his power, or how well he is 
formed. There are many, gifted with an almost fault- 
less form, who are perfectly free from unsoundness and 
vice, and perhaps handsome animals to look at, yet, 
when tried, they prove the veriest jades, “Some of 
this kind go well enough for a mile or two at first ; but 
afterwards, neither whip nor spur will urge them be- 
yond a very sober paee, which is performed with great 
reluctance, and requires the eonstant exereise of the lash. 
They often travel homewards more briskly, though 
still without any great hurry ; others may be induced, 
by company, to assume what, for them, is an unwonted 
degree of celerity in their movements ; but yet if they 
manage to keep near a companion, they have no am- 
bition to take the lead ; if he goes beyond a certain 
pace they are content to remain behind. There are 
various degrees of this laziness. Some are so exces- 
sively sluggish that neither company, the prospect of 
home, nor punishment will arouse them from lethargy. 
A horse of this kind may do his work well enough if he 
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is never required to go beyond his own pace. But he ■ 
should never be harnessed with another horse; for, 
though he may be dragged onwards, yet will he do no 
work. There is no danger' of the collar galling his- 
shoulders. The beast appears to have no feeling ; he. 
jogs away under the lash as heedless as if he were 
coated in armour. The spurs possibly waken, him 
but it is only for a moment. He springs forward a 
few paces as if he meant to begin in good earnest ; he 
lumbers away for forty or fifty yards, and then pro- 
ceeds slower than ever, as if he thought this wonderful 
effort should entitle him to subsequent indulgence. It 
is better to journey on foot than to ride such an incor- 
rigible sluggard. It requires constant exertion of hand 
and heel to keep him from standing stock still. 

A sluggish horse cannot often be known till he is 
tried. But yet, .in many cases, his disposition or indis- 
position to labour may be partly inferred before trial; 
The sluggard generally has a small-sunken eye, called 
a pig or crow’s eye ; the ears move lazily and seldom, 
and are pendant ; the nostrils are almost always small; 
muzzle fleshy, and the tail drooping. The horse pays 
little attention to- surrounding objects ; he is slow in 
all his movements ; does not readily obey the bridle or 
the voice ; his action is slow, lingering, irregular ; and, 
when shown in hand,* the dealer, or his groom, takes care 
to apply the whip smartly at starting, and afterwards. 
Instead of running with his head before the groom or 
showman, he can hardly be induced to follow. These 

* Shown in hand — that is, when the horse is led before the 
purchaser. 
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signs, however, are not infallible; many sluggards 
have them not, and many active horses possess few or 
more of them. The trial on a strange road and with- 
out company, is the surest mode of ascertaining the 
point. 

Sluggish horses are but little liable to disease ; they 
take very good care to save their legs ; and, not being 
so often heated as others, they are not so subject to 
coughs. They have keen appetites, and often suffer 
from eating too much after long fasting. Neither food 
nor medicine appears to have much power over the 
energy of the habitual sluggard. Whether well or ill- 
fed, their torpor remains much the same. Altogether 
a rank sluggard is a most intolerable nuisance. 

Sluggishness may proceed from starvation, fatigue, 
or any other cause producing exhaustion ; but in these 
cases the evil is of temporary duration ; and its cause 
apparent. 

The willing or active horse is easily known on the 
road, or in the field. He does his work as if it gave 
him pleasure. In the stable he appears to take notice 
of all that is going on. He must not be confounded 
with the timid horse, who frets and starts at every 
thing. The active and courageous horse looks and 
listens, but his manner is that of a calm observer of 
passing events, not of a startled coward. When shown 
in hand at the door, he starts cheerfully, obeys the 
bridle or the voice at once. On a journey he requires 
no punishment, he cheerfully responds to every hint of 
the driver or rider ; and, having once received the inti- 
mation, he proceeds onwards with unabated activity 
till he is required to stop. His ears are in constant 
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motion j his action bespeaks his spirit; it is precise, bold 
and free. These horses generally have a large eye, fine 
muzzle, large nostrils, small ears, thin skin, and clean 
limbs. They may be ill-formed otherwise. It is to 
be remembered, that good conformation merely gives 
the power to perform extraordinary exertion ; the will 
to exert that power depends upon something else, 
which appears to be as necessary for great feats as the 
conformation. 

This energy, or disposition to work, may be too 
great for many purposes. The racer, indeed, can never 
have more than enough ; it is a combination of energy 
with good conformation that commands eminence on 
the turf ; but in heavy draught horses, among whom, 
however, it is not very common, it may be dangerous 
or inconvenient. They are apt to be too quick, espe- 
cially at starting ; and, on long journies, they wear 
themselves out by their haste. In double harness, 
their eagerness, when very great, destroys them. By 
doing the work of their companion, and their own be- 
sides, they injure themselves. They pull so hard that 
their mouth is always sore ; they never carry flesh, 
and their legs soon fail. All this, however, only hap- 
pens when the disposition to w'ork is in excess. It is 
very common among young horses, and many become 
less eager, though still willing and cheerful labourers, 
as they arrive at maturity. 

Horses in whom the desire of moving is excessive, 
are often guilty of running away — not from fear, but 
merely to gratify the pleasure they seem to experience 
in running. They are very emulous too ; it matters 
little whether they be departing or returning ; they are 
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the same in both cases ; they become excited and fret- 
ful if another horse is allowed to pass them. In the 
field they are mad ; with the tail and ears erect, the 
nostrils and eyes widely dilated, and bloody foam pour- 
ing from the mouth, and the perspiration streaming, off 
their panting sides," they dash onwards despite of all 
obstacles. Such horses often proceed till they drop 
down ; and sometimes they die on the spot, from sheer 
exhaustion ; often under the weight of some shameless 
idiot, who disgraces humanity, both by his conduct to 
the nobler animal, and, by the offensive exultation, or 
coolness with which he speaks of its ruin. 

Tricks of the Dealer . — An abominable practice pre- 
vails in the stables of some low, unprincipled horse- 
dealers. In order to confer some appearance of energy 
or activity upon the sluggish, the aged, the starved, 
or the diseased, it is the usual custom to submit the. 
inoffensive animal. to a severe flagellation, before he is 

e.xposed for sale. Some blackguard boy, or a . man . 

possessing so little manliness, that, he feels no indig- 
nation w'hen this disgraceful, task is assigned him— is. 
appointed to flog- the horses until they become frantic, 
between fear and pain. Trembling in every joint, the. 
terrified animal is then brought to the door ; where, fear- 
ful of a further application of the lash, he bounds away 
at the slightest noise or.touch. A few ignorant people, 
may be deceived ; they may consider this agility as 
the result, of vigour and natural activity ; but the terror 
expressed in the animal’s countenance, and his unre- 
mitted bustling restlessness, inform all horsemen that, 
some^ ruffian has been at work with the lash. The 
practice, therefore, base under all circumstances, is 
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doubly so when it becomes useless by ceasing to 
deceive. It is most common at auctions and markets, 
and is termedy?nny. 

Besides being adopted to produce a temporary ap- 
pearance of activity, of which everybody knows the 
cause, it is also resorted to for concealing lameness. 
The torture of the lash, or the mere expectation of its 
application will, for a time, make alame horse go sound, 
or, at least, much sounder than he would otherwise ; and 
he is not only flogged unsparingly in the stable, but, 
when shown out before the bidders or buyer, he re- 
ceives constant punishment from one tvho follows with 
a long whip, or from the man who shows him in hand. 
Let the purehaser be sure that there is some bad thing 
to conceal, when he observes this. 

Gingering is f another miserable and needless 
piece of folly, practised in almost all dealers’ stables. 
It makes the horse carry his tail, not well, as they say, 
and perhaps think, but abominably ill, cocked 'up in 
the air like a mad bull’s. It annoys the animal, but 
does him no further harm. It never, in any case, 
makes him appear more graceful in his deportment, nor 
adds energy to his action ; even if it did, every one 
knows the cause. 

Action. 

When a horseman speaks of action, he refers iu 
general to the movements of the forefeet and legs dur- 
ing progression ; and, when alluding to those of the 
hind limbs, he says, the action behind. The word 
action is very rarely applied to any pace but the trot. 
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Action is of several kinds. There are the good and 
the bad ; the high and the low ; the extensive and the 
confined ; the precise and the disordered. ' 

Good Action is extensive, high, and free ; the horse 
moves steadily, with ease and regularity : sets the foot 
firmly, and almost flatly, to the ground. He lifts it 
well up ; throws it directly forw'ard and dovvnward, 
and seems to exercise the most perfect control over its 
motion while in the air. The bold, free, and extensive 
stride which characterizes good action, indicates energy, 
and is rarely seen but in horses that possess speed and 
ability to endure much fatigue. If not absolutely essen- 
tial to the rider’s safety, it affords him considerable 
assurance that, though the horse may fall, he will be 
much less likely to do so than another without such 
action. 

Bad Action signifies any deviation from the good. 
It may be low, confined, or irregular. 

Low Action is that in which the horse does not 
raise the foot sufiiciently high. In stable language, he 
goes near the ground ; and he is sometimes termed a 
daisg toper, or daisy cutter. Such horses are usually 
regarded as being very apt to stumble, or trip ; and 
generally, but not invariably, they are ,so. Much de- 
pends upon the manner in which the foot meets the 
ground ; it should, come dowm flatly, all at once. If 
the horse have low action, and dig the toe into the 
ground, wearing the shoo away very fast at the toe, he 
is particularly liable to fall. But a horse with low 
action merely, one w'ho places the foot flatly, though 
he may often trip, may, notwithstanding, be quite safe; 
he may frequently threaten to fall, but never actually 
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come down. Low action is common to aii horses of 
the racing kind ; but in other breeds it is very frequently 
combined with confined action. 

High Action is the reverse of the last. It is synony- 
mous with the phrases, much knee action, and showy 
action. It is a common opinion that the horse is less 
likely to stumble, in proportion td- the height he lifts 
his feet. But this is an error. The action is suffi- 
ciently high if the foot clears all the ordinary inequal- 
ities and projections of the road. In French and 
Flemish horses it is generally too high, and at the 
same time confined. The feet are lifted well up, but 
they are set down in nearly the same place. The 
action is high, prancing and stately ; but it is not the 
most useful, and it wears out the feet and limbs. 

“ In a hack,” says Nimrod, “ there is one essential 
quality, a sine qua non, which is, that he should go 
near the ground and yet go safe. Perhaps it may not 
be generally known, that a horse may go very near 
the ground, and never make a trip ; and that another 
may lift his knee up almost to his nose, and yet be an 
arrant tumble-down. Were I to say which were the 
safest animal, in all its paces, that ever came under my 
observation, I should have- no hesitation in saying it 
was a mare, that was in my .own family upwards of 
fifteen years, that touched every stone which she passed 
her foot over, but never made a mistake in all that 
time. Lifting up the leg, or what the London people 
call knee-up action, has nothing to do with a horse 
going safe on the road. It is not on the taking up of 
the foot, but on the putting of it down that the safety 
of a horse’s action depends. 
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“ When I try a horse with the view of purchasing 
him for a hack, my trial is a short one. I get upon 
his back, and loosing his head, let him walk a hundred 
yards on a foot path. If nature has designed liim to 
stick his toe into the ground, instead of putting it down 
quite flat, by which alone he can go safe, he will do so 
two or three times before he goes that distance. 
There are little undulations on a road of that descrip- 
tion which are scarcely perceptible, and which, for that 
reason, will immediately detect this sort of action. If 
on the other hand, he walks smoothly over, without 
touching it, I try his other paces, and if I like them, 
I have no reason to fear his tumbling down.” 

Few horsemen , will agree with Nimrod, when he 
contends that high action has nothing to do with safety. 
When travelling rapidly, a horse may be thrown down 
in consequence of the advanced foot being suddenly 
arrested by a fixed stone, which in a horse of higher 
action, w’ould have been cleared. It may be said that 
the horse’s foot cannot, like ours, be caught by a pro- 
jection on the road, except at the moment it is about 
to receive the superincumbent weight, when the whole 
limb is straight, and has completed its advance forward. 
But it must be remembered that the foot always pro- 
ceeds a little forward after the limb is straightened ; 
and that, in this position, the toe comes perpendicu- 
larly against the projecting stone, and is arrested, while 
the body passes onwards, often before there is time to 
perform another stroke with the arrested foot. 

It is, indeed, quite possible that a horse with low 
action may be safe as long as he ptits the foot down 
flatly, but yet he would be still safer if his action were 
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his/her. It is desirable that he clear the g^round. It 
ia a sad annoyance to the most of riders to have a 
horse tiipping, and constantly threatening to fall, even 
to those who know' he w'ill not come down. 

Extensive Action is that in which the horse takes 
a long darting stride ; he throws the foot well forward, 
and fearlessly. In the stables it is sometimes called 
free or pitching action. It is one of the ingredients 
of good action ; and is rarely seen in horses that go 
■very close to the ground. It requires great depth of 
shoulder, a muscular fore-arm, a flat shank, and a 
good deal of energy. 

Confined Action is that in which the horse takes a 
short step. It may be high though confined, but in 
general, low and confined action go together. It is 
very common in horses with low withers, upright, fleshy 
shoulders, round chest, and short back. They are un- 
pleasant to ride, not over sure-footed, and rarely fast. 
Yet they endure much work, such as they are fit for. 

Precise Action is desirable in all horses, but essen- 
tial in the roadster. It consists in exercising the most 
perfect control over the feet while they are in the air. 
The action may bo high and extensive, yet not precise. 
Fow' young, and no sluggish horses have it. It cannot 
apparently exist without considerable practice, and 
some energy. It may be known in the dark. The 
trot of a horse with precise action has something musi- 
cal in it when he is passing briskly over the stones. 
Those horses are generally safe, active, and willing ; 
they have good fore-legs, well-spread quarters, and are 
pleasant to ride. During frosty weather their dexterity 
in keeping themselves together, is admirable. 
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Disordered Action . — The horse may be careless, 
sluggish, or precipitate in his mode of trotting. He 
takes now a quick step, now a slow one, or he breaks 
from one pace to another without going long at 
either. His movements are destitute of regularit_v. 
The limbs wander hither and thither ; they fly apart ; 
they cross or strike each other ; they appear not as if 
all guided by one controlling agent, but each by its 
own, without any reference to the rest. The action, 
instead of being precise and graceful, is unbarmonious 
and clownish. All uneducated horses, with hardly a 
single exception, have this shuffling, disorderly sort of 
action. All improve by practice ; but some improve 
very slowly, and a few there are that never attain pre- 
cision in their movements, whether they be fast or 
slow. Badly-turned fore-legs, or legs ill-attached to 
the body, generally confer this defective action. Such 
horses are never pleasant to ride ; they frequently 
strike their feet against the legs ; very few stand a long 
journey ; and even at the end of a short stage they 
become leg- weary. They are fit only for slow work. 

Safetij in action has already been hinted at, but I 
have something more to add. It does not altogether 
depend upon the height to which a horse lifts his foot, 
nor yet upon the manner in which he sets it down. 
Many horses that have very good action upon the high 
road, can hardly bo trusted upon a rough, stony, by- 
way ; while others, with no apparent superiority in 
action, are perfectly safe ; they never trip, go where 
they ma3^ A careless or inexperienced horseman may 
not have observed this, but it is quite true. The dif- 
ference is soon explained : the one horse pays much 
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attention to his path, the other none at all. The 
sure-footed Highland pony never lays down a foot, on 
rough or strange ground, without previously seeing 
where he is going to put it. He desires to proceed 
cautiously, and he selects a resting-place for each foot 
with much wisdom. He performs his work like a good 
and careful servant; and it is no small matter that 
M-ithdraws his eye from the ruts and the stones, the 
ill m and the loose places, with which his path abounds. 
It is long ere a foolish rider can convince him that it is 
right to run helter-skelter over a bad road. Even 
when urged beyond all forbearance, he still continues 
to think a little for himself ; and he exercises his judg- 
ment in haste. His action is not like that of a machine : 
he takes a short step or a long one as the case requires ; 
makes little leaps, and raises his foot sufficiently high, 
but no higher than the obstacle requires. He accom- 
modates his action to the road ; and he has probably 
learned to do this among the hills in which he was 
reared: repeated falls and bruises have taught him 
care. This accommodating sort of action is most com- 
mon in ponies ; but many horses possess a large share 
of it. 

The heedless horse is a different sort of animal. 
On the smooth turf, in the hunting field, or even on 
the turnpike road, he may be unexceptionable ; but on 
a very bad by-way, in winter, he may be altogether 
unworthy of trust. He keeps gazing at the sky, or 
staring about him, when he should be picking, out his 
steps ; as if he thought the state of the road were the 
rider s affair, not his, he gives it no notice. His foot 
rolls on huge bowlers, or he sinks fetlock-deep in pools 
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of mu'3, when the slightest exertion might avoid them ; 
he stumbles every moment, as if he w'ould actually fall. 
But it is all the same to him ; he blunders through it 
without learning to do better the next time. Such 
horses, under these circumstances, might almost dis- 
pense with their eyesight, for they make no use of it. 
They can only be known by a trial on irregular 
ground. 

Courage — Timidity — Shy in g. 

A horse that responds readily to the whip or spur, 
is said to have high courage; but this is more the 
characteristic of a timid than of a bold ^horse. By 
courage is here meant fearlessness of noises and objects. 
This is a quality of some importance in all horses. It 
is not to be confounded with the senseless inanimation 
of the sluggard ; he fears nothing, because he feels 
nothing. The bold horse is more easily pained ; he 
has more energy; his courage is derived from his 
sagacity. While a coward starts and boggles at every 
new or unusual object, suspicious of all, and eager to 
fly, the fearless horse shrinks only from that which 
has previously injured him, and he appears not to expect 
evil where he has not experienced any. He pleasantly 
pursues his journey, observing the different objects on 
his way, as if curious to know something about them ; 
but he starts not, until injury is actually inflicted. He 
shows no hesitation about going into strange places ; 
and when he encounters ill-usage, is attacked by dogs, 
&c., he revenges himself, or resists, rather than flies. 
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Such horses have some confidence in their power, andj 
when very bold, are often dangerous. When ro.used 
to resistance or revenge, by a sense of oppression, their 
conduct is terrible. It is only a' bold and skilful, 
horseman that dare take- any liberties with them. The 
timid or inexpert are in constant danger from,a.very 
bold horse ; and such persons often render them vicious. 
A single complete victory over their groom or^ rider 
may render them unmanageable for life. 

A Timid Horse, how'ever, is a more dangerous anir- 
inal than a bold one, even after he has learned-.to resist 
his master’s authority. He is alarmed and agitated 
when surrounded by many objects. Strange sounds 
always excite apprehension;. Should any accident 
befall him when in harness, he struggles incessantly to.- 
get free, and before assistance can be rendered, he may- 
do himself, and all around, serious injury. Gene- 
rally he is suspicious of strangers ; and the most of 
timid horses are troublesome to shoe. In all cases 
they must be approached without noise, and without 
any threat of punishment. To be manageable, they 
must be treated with gentleness. 

But the greatest faults of a timid horse, are his pro- 
pensities to run away, and to boggle at objects on the ' 
road. If he be rather lazy, as well as timid, he will 
merely shy — that is to say, he will slacken his pace as 
he approaches some unusual or threatening object, and 
perhaps, as he comes nearer, he will stop, and refuse 
to proceed any farther, or he will attempt to turn and 
retrace his stops ; or; if impelled onwards, he will’ 
suddenly bound to the opposite side of the road. lu! 
this way an indifferent rider is often unseated, or a gig- 
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launched into the ditch. But if the horse be active, 
fond of going’, or on the road home, he is very apt to 
run off, as soon as he has stolen past the terrifying 
object. These faults often produce serious accidents. 
The purchaser can hardly ascertain whether the horse 
be free from them or not, until he has obtained a trial. 
It requires an expert, cool, and sensible man to ride a 
timid horse, or to drive him in single harness. 

Shying is not always the consequence of timidity ; it 
often arises from defective vision. Both eyes may be 
so diseased, that objects seen by either, are imperfectly 
seen, and produce alarm from their apparent deformity. 
But when one eye alone is affected, the horse shys 
only at objects which are presented to the diseased eye. 
Many shying horses, whether the fault arises from want 
of courage or from imperfect vision, abandon the prac- 
tice as they get older ; it may be greatly corrected by 
proper treatment. 

Vice. 

Definition. — The word vice is 'used with much 
latitude among many horsemen. The majority seem 
to regard it as applicable only to those actions which 
arise from a perverse or mischievous disposition — 
these in whieh the horse opposes his own will to that 
of his master, or those in which he purposely attempts 
to injure his companions, or the persons about him. 
Others, however, mean something more. They include, 
not only such undoubted vices, as biting and kicking, 
but also some peculiarities of deportment and habit ; 
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such as stumbling', shying, crib-biting, weaving, &c. 
In general, however, faults of this kind are termed 
habits, or merely faults. It is important that the word 
should have the same signification by all parties : it 
plays an important part in the most of horse-dealing 
transactions;' and much difference of opinion and liti- 
gation arise, which could have no existence, w'ere the 
word clearly defined, and understood in the same sense 
by all who use it. 

The hinds of vice are various, and most of them 
too well known to require any description in a work of 
this kind. Biting and kicking are the most common 
and, if not quite, are very nearly the most dangerous. 
They very often go together ; they may be the result 
of education, or of a bold determined temper. 'When 
occurring in'a fearless horse, they are peculiarly danger- 
ous, and most diflScult to cure ; but, when the horse is 
learned these tricks, as he often is, by an idle and foolish 
groom, he . is more easily managed, and oftener cured 
than the other. Those vices which consist in disobedi- 
ence are most common in bold or lazy horses. The 
most of horses show their vice only under particular cir- 
cumstances, and at other times they are perfectly quiet. 
For example, some resist grooming, others shoeing, and 
others bite or strike none but strangers. They may be 
quite docile in all other respects. But there -are some 
who are vicious and dangerous as often as they have it 
in their power to infiict an injury. Though they are 
generally most hostile to strangers, yet they spare not 
even those with whom they are best acquainted. A 
horse of this kind is soon discovered. 

A siahh examination is perhaps the best for dis- 
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covering the vices of kicking and biting. The others 
can only be detected subsequent to sale, when tlie, 
horse is placed under the influence of the circum- 
stances which make him exhibit them. Some dealers 
are not at all willing to admit the purchaser within the- 
stable ; but it is a point upon which he should insist, 
and, when refused, he should go elsewhere. Mystery 
is one of the signs of imposition. 

Signs of vice . — Enter the -stable with the man 
appointed to- show the horse-; observe the manner in 
which he approaches the animal, dusts him over, and 
brings him to the door. If it be a dangerous brute,, 
the groom will speak loud, and in a threatening tone ; 
he w’ill approach cautiously, and avoid stepping into 
the stall, until the horse is fairly placed on one side ; 
and then, keeping at a respectable distance, by making 
w'ide circuits, he will slip up the other side, taking long 
and rapid strides, and keeping his eye turned upon the 
horse’s heels. Sometimes the horse suddenly turns his 
quarters upon the man, just at the moment he has 
reached the head of the stall. At other times he 
lashes fairly out, showing at once his bad purpose, and 
his determination to execute it. The horse may ex- 
hibit nothing of this kind ; but he must be watched 
a little farther. Let the groom take off the clothes, 
dust over the body, comb out the mane and tail ; and, 
while this is going on, observe the conduct of both the 
man and the horse. During the process, some infer- 
ence may be drawn as to the horse’s disposition to be 
dressed. The purchaser may also make a request to 
see the hind and the fore feet ; and the manner in which 
the horse permits the groom to lift them, will, to a 
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certain extent, show whether he is vicious while being 
shod, and whether or not he will permit his legs and 
heels to be groomed. 

If the horse be a biter, his head will be tied fast and 
short to the hay-rack, in such a manner that he may 
have little command over it. Perhaps the groom will 
provide himself with a stick before he enters the stall. 
While unclothing the horse, he will keep his eye on 
the head, or he will keep out of its reach. When the 
horse is bridled, the man will seize the reins close ta 
'the bit, and he will hold off at arm’s length. 

These signs of vice are not infallible. A babbling or 
cowardly groom will often bawl and swear, and stand' 
off when there is nothing to fear. The head is often- 
tied to the hay-rack, merely to prevent the horse from’ 
lying down ; and some horses aim as if they were going' 
to bite or strike,- in mere play, when they have no 
intention of inflicting injury. There are one or two’ 
other signs. 

Some consider the eyes and ears as affording some- 
indication of the horse’s docility. Very many vicious 
horses have a full, outstanding eye, with a considerable 
portion of white visible ; and, without turning the head, 
the eye is directed backward, ready to take aim, while 
the one hind-leg supports all the weight, and the other 
is prepared to fly out at an instant’s notice. The ears 
are often laid on the neck, in which position they 
confer a sullen, scowling appearance on the countenance. 
These signs are less certain than the others ; they very 
often indicate the existence of vice, but there are many 
cases in which they do not. There are few vicious horses, 
however, that do not exhibit some of them. The only 
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way to be certain is to place the horse amid all the 
circumstances under which vice is likely to be shown. 
Ihis can seldom be done; but, when opportunity 
offers, it should not be neglected ; and though a com- 
plete trial may not be obtained, yet a partial one is 
better than none. 

Row hidden . — It is said that vice may, for a. time, 
be concealed by administering drugs. I have heard of 
several that are said to be given for producing tempo- 
rary docility ; but, with the exception of opium, given 
fasting, none of them appear calculated to answer the 
purpose. It is questionable if this will do it ; and it is 
certain that there are others more effectual. But the 
dealers are not likely to become soon acquainted with 
them. It is more probable that they employ starvation 
and fatigue rather than drugs. 

A Warranty against vice should not be neglected. 
If the horse be worth warranting sound, he should also 
be worth warranting free from vice. A vicious horse is 
often a w'orse bargain than an unsound one ; but without 
his docility be guaranteed, he cannot be returned. Even 
\yith the written assurance, it is often a very difficult 
matter to return a horse for vice, because it is not 
easily proved that he was vicious before he w'as sold. 
It is not sufficient to show that he bites, or kicks, or 
refuses to draw ; it must also be shown that he pos- 
sessed these vices when he was the property of the 
seller. Many horses become vicious, unruly, or ob- 
stinate, when they pass into strange hands ; but for this 
no vender can be justly liable ; and the law so considers 
it.. Some horses appear vicious at first, but come to 
their work and docility, as they become better ac- 
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quainted with their new habitation, and the strangers 
about them. This is virtue, not vice ; but I know not 
how' they can be distinguished, except by the lapse of 
time, and the cifect of kind treatment. 



Education. 

By education is here meant the degTee to which the 
horse has been trained to Work. Besides exerting a 
material influence upon the virtues and vices already 
enumerated, it ought to bestow dexterity at work, im- 
plicit and ready obedience. There is as much differ- 
ence among horses in point of expertness as among 
men. In either, one will perform his task in an 
awkward slovenly manner, often going wrong, and 
requiring constant rvatching ; while another quickly 
accommodates himself to varying circumstances, easily 
understands his master, and seems to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, after he has once seen the 
difference. Among draught horses this dissimilarity is 
easily perceived by watching a few as they pass, heavily 
laden, over a very rough or crowded road. The well- 
taught horse selects his path, avoids the worst parts of 
the road, keeps his own side in passing others, and 
seems to experience little inconvenience from the shakes 
and jolts which continually threaten to throw the un- 
broke, awkward horse off his feet. This latter animal 
requires to be constantly led ; he has not yet learned 
to choose his own road, or to understand the com- 
mands of his driver.* In the saddle horse, education, 
* In Scotland cart horses are chiefly guided by the driver’s 
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besides altering the action, and thus rendering him 
more expert at his work, teaches him to obey the bridle, 
the spurs, and the whip. They that have been much 
among horses know the value of a good mouth — 
that is, of a mouth not too tender, but sufficiently cal- 
lous to endure a pull, and at the same time to be 
obedient. Much of the obedience, however, depends 
upon the practice the horse has had, and his disposition 
to comply with the rider’s will. Before the mouth is 
formed, before the horse has been much accustomed to 
the bridle, he is awkward ; he turns slowly, and rather 
as if he desired to proceed onwards. The neck yields ; 
and, instead of proceeding to the right or left, as the 
rein is pulled, the horse merely turns his head. Ho 
has not yet learned to understand what his rider wants ; 
and this of itself is a sign that the horse is not thoroughly 
broke, and it is probable that he is susceptible of much 
improvement. In regard to the education of a hunter, 
it need only be observed here, that the field is the only 
place to ascertain how far he has advanced in leap- 
ing, &c.‘ 

The education of a horse exerts considerable'influencc 
on his price. Until he has been broke it is almost im- 
possible to say whether he will turn out well or ill, and 
even at the best there is the expense of his breaking 
and keep for several weeks, to be added to the origi- 
nal price, which, upon this account, is lower. There is 
.no animal, however, more easily taught than the horse. 
.In general he is very willing to obey as soon as he 
understands what is required ; and after the first few 

voice; in England I believe the whip is more generally 
jised. 
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lessons, lie just needs a little indulgence and patience, 
until practice shall have rendered him expert. 

Blemishes. 

Definition . — By a blemish is meant some unseemly 
deviation from the original condition of apart, by which 
the horse’s appearance is more or less injured, but not 
his ability to work. Such blemishes as exist in the 
skin only, consist chiefly in the want of the hair, and 
are generally produced by burns, blisters, firing, or 
wounds. Those excrescences, termed warts or angle- 
berries, sometimes numerous and sometimes solitary, 
are merely blemishes. They offend the eye, but seldom 
make the horse less fit for work than if he had them 
not ; when they do, he is, or ought to be, regarded as 
unsound. The purchaser, however, should not, in 
general, consider an angleberried horse a desirable 
animal. Many say these warts are signs of durability, 
and of a good constitution, but that is questionable ; and 
in many cases they become more than blemishes ; they 
do not always remain stationary, or of the same number ; 
very often they increase in size, and new ones make their 
appearance from time to time. They require to be 
removed every now and then; and often the horse, has 
to be thrown off work for a few days, every time he is 
operated upon. This is attended with expense and 
loss of time. 

No part is oftener blemished than the knee ; it is 
frequently injured by falls. Among ponies and the 
better kinds of saddle horses, this blemish materially 
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influences the price. The horse may be as fit for 
work as before, yet few can think so ; and the blemish 
is a serious objection with all. A good-sized horse 
may bring a tolerable price for stage-coach work, but 
a pony, thus blemished, loses his value much more 
considerably. He is only fit for the saddle ; and they 
that are willing or able to pay a full price for a pony 
will not buy one with blemished knees. 

Habits. 

■ By habits are meant, unusual and harmless peculi- 
arities in conduct, such as weaving, pawing, tearing off 
the clothes, slipping the collar, wasting the hay, rolling 
in the stall, &c. A more extensive signification is 
.sometimes given to this word, by including vicious 
habits, but it is certainly most advisable to adopt the 
•former more limited meaning. The words vice and 
■habit are by no means synonymous : the latter may 
indeed include many vicious propensities as well as 
harmless, but it must be qualified by an adjective ac- 
cording to circumstances; it must not include all; 
otherwise the word habit must be substituted for vice 
in the warranty. 

None of these habits, or, if it must be so written, 
these hannless habits, are likely to be discovered before 
purchasing, unless u trial is obtained. . The petty in- 
conveniencies arising from them may, in a great inany 
cases, be remedied or prevented as soon as they are 
detected. The' most of the annoyance which they 
produce is experienced before they are known to exist. 
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The habit, for example, of breaking loose during the ^ 
night, may occur once or twice, and be followed by 
some unpleasant consequences ; but as soon as it is 
known that the horse is in the habit of doing sOj he can 
be prevented. The same may be said of several other 
habits ; none of them, in general, make the horse liable 
to be returned, unless, as sometimes happens, he be 
foolishly warranted free from all faults. 

Faults. 

By faults are meant every thing objeetionable, 
whether existing in shape, colour, age, temper, action, 
or any other quality. • The word may be so used as to 
mean nothing, or to include every thing. It should 
never appear in a w'arrandiee. There is no horse to 
which exception may not be taken, in some respect, 
however faultless he may be in others. 

Soundness. 

Of all the words used among horsemen there is none 
more vaguely defined than that of soundness. Very 
few attach the same meaning to it. Some consider a 
horse sound if he be free from rottenness, lameness, 
broken wind ; others only require that he be free from 
lameness ; but, a few' consider a sound horse and a 
porfeet one as the same animal. According to them, 
he is unsound if he have a fault of any kind, no matter 
in what that fault consists. Legal and veterinary 
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authorities have endeavoured to define a sound horse 
with more or less success ; but after looking over all 
that they have said or ivritten upon the subject, it is vex- 
atious to meet with so much want of unanimity. That 
which one establishes another overthrows ; that which 
is received as good sound doctrine at one time, is rank 
heresy at another. Lawyers, indeed, ignorant; as 
they generally are, of horse affairs, can hardly be 
expected to assist us here, and they should not attempt 
it. The veterinarian is the fittest person to describe 
soundness in horses; and if, in doing so, he should 
commit errors, yet those errors are not likely to be so 
numerous or so important as if the task were under- 
taken by a stranger to the structure, to the powers, 
and the susceptibilities of the object he describes— the 
horse. 

All the difficulty of definition, in this case, arises, 
partly from the number of circumstances which constitute 
soundness, partly from the difficulty of expressing these 
circumstances in a very few w'ords, and partly, too, from 
the several meanings attached to each w'ord employed 
in the definition — which is nothing but a short descrip- 
tion. 

D^nition of Soundness , — A horse is sound when 
he has no disease about him, nor any eff^ect of disease, 
that renders, or is likely at any future period, to render 
him less useful than he would be wdthout it. 

Definition of Disease . — Any change in the condi- 
tion of a part, attended with, or productive of, pain, dan- 
ger, alteration of structure, deranged function, or incon- 
venience of any kind, is a disease. I cannot at present 
think of any deviation from the healthy state of a part. 
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that is not included in this definition. Probably there^ 
is no disease, and certainly there are very few, that have: 
not some of the characteristics embraced in the defini- 
tion. Non-professional persons, in general, and a few 
veterinarians, do not, however, use the word disease im 
such a comprehensive sense. The former seldom use 
it but to signify some general loss of health, some fever 
or dangerous disease ; while a few, perhaps- the ma- 
jority, of veterinarians, apply it only to some active 
process, or to something that is proceeding from bad' 
to worse, or to something that requires medical treat- 
ment to avert, mitigate, or remove it. By these gen- 
tlemen, the diseased process once arrested, all that re-- 
mains is termed the efiect of disease.* This is not 
the place to discuss the propriety of this distinction. 
It need only be observed that there appears to be no’ 
occasion for adopting it, and that, if it is really useful, 
some general term, besides that of effect, ought to be 
introduced, to denote that state of parts in which they 
are neither sound nor diseased. The above definition 
of soundness, however, is purposely constructed to 
embrace both the confined and the limited meaning of 
the word disease, as used by professional men and, 
as regards its very limited meaning among non-medical 
people, they must just consent, in this case, at least, to 
consider it as denoting all alteration for the worse, in 
the structure or function of a part, whether the change 

* Thus, iuilammation of the eye is a disease it may pro- 
ceed to the total destruction of that organ ; but after the 
inflammation is subdued, they will not have it said that 
there is any disease remaining; it is only the effects of the 
disease. But the horse may be stone -blind. 
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be trivial or serious. This extensive signification will 
not at all render the definition of soundness more diffi- 
cult of application ; for it is expressly stipulated that 
the disease shall be such that it is not likely to render 
the horse less useful. Its likelihood must be deter- 
mined by the examinant. , 

A horse, then, may have disease about him, and yet 
be sound. He may at least have the effects of disease ; 
he may have splent, a bony or callous tumour, a wart, 
a speck on the eye, a scar any where ; he may be 
blemished all over, and still be a sound horse. 

Examination of a horse for soundness, is rather an 
examination for unsoundness ; we judge of his sound- 
ness by the non-existence of unsoundness. It is only 
negative evidence, but it is all we can ever have. He 
may have some unsoundness about him which may not 
be discovered even after he has been carefully in- 
spected by a professional man ; and, knowing this, few 
veterinarians will grant a certificate, positively stating 
that the horse is sound. Few go farther than certify- 
ing that they have found no unsoundness, and it is far 
enough. In some places, and in Ireland, I believe, 
more than any other, it is the custom to have a horse 
examined by a veterinary surgeon, either immediately 
before or after sale ; and it is a very good custom ; the 
seller and buyer generally pay the expense between 
them, if the horse be sound ; the seller paying the 
whole if he is not. But it is an error to suppose that 
the horse, once examined in this way, and passed as 
spund, cannot be returned if he should subsequently 
be discovered to be unsound. The law does not so 
consider it ; and it would be a pieee of great folly if it, 
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did : for there are some unsoundness, such as staggers, 
that cannot be discovered at such a cursory examina- 
tion as the veterinarian is compelled to make, and the 
purchaser may have the horse in his possession for 
several days, vi'eeks, or even months, before any thing 
occurs to excite suspicion. 

The professional charge for examining a horse for 
soundness, and granting a certificate, if required, is 
ten shiHings-and-sixpence — supposing the horse to be 
brought to the veterinarian’s place of business. 

Unsoundness. 

A definition of unsoundness is hardly necessary after 
what has just been said ; yet, considering the impor- 
tance of the subject, it may be better to leave no part 
in doubt. 

A horse is unsound when he has about him any 
disease, or any effect of disease, that renders him at 
present less useful than he would be without it, or is 
likely to do so at any future period. Or, in other 
words : — 

To be unsound, a horse must have a disease, or some 
effect of disease, and it must be of such a character 
that, according to the opinion of a qualified judge, it 
does or will make him less useful than he would be 
without it. It is not necessary to repeat that which 
has been said on the w'ord disease. 

By legal authorities there has been some difference 
of opinion as to whether a curable disease or tempo- 
rary injury renders the horse unsound. In a cause 
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decided before Chief Justice Eyre, that learned Judge, 
when addressing the jury, said, “ A horse labour- 
ing under a temporary injury or hurt, which is capa- 
ble of being, speedily cured or removed, is not for that 
an unsound horse, within the meaning of the warranty.” 
But this doctrine is hardly admissible in practice. In 
very many cases of injury, or disease, it is impossible 
to say what will be the result; whether it will be 
partly or wholly cured, or not at all, and the purchaser 
must thus run great risks. Subsequently, however. 
Lord Ellenborough decided that — “ To constitute un- 
soundness, it is not essential that the, infirmity be of a 
permanent nature ; it is sufficient if it render the ani- 
mal for the time unfit for service, as, for instance, a 
cough, which, for the present, renders it less useful, 
and may ultimately prove fatal.” There is some am-- 
biguity in this doctrine, introduced by speaking of the 
present. There are many diseases with which a horse 
may be fit for present use, and yet of such a nature 
that they may ultimately render him worthless, or 
even destroy him. A horse with spavin, or ringbone, 
or mange, may do his work well enough for a time, 
but he fails sooner or later, and it is well enough- 
known that many glandered horses work for an indefinite 
period before their vigour fails. Lord Tenterden, in 
a recent lawsuit, has given it as his opinion, that “ a 
horse that cannot go through the same labour as before 
the existence of the defect or blemish in dispute, and- 
with the same degree of facility and safety, is unsound, ’ 
From such examples it will be seen that these great 
lawyers know too little of the horse, too little of his 
diseases, to construct any thing like a firm and useful. 
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definition either of soundness or unsoundness. Many 
causes, however, will likely be yet decided by such as 
they have made ; but it must be confessed that, espe- 
cially in the English courts, much influence is now 
yielded to the evidence of the veterinarian. 

Kinds of Unsoundness . — For several reasons, it 
would be very desirable to have some classification of 
unsoundnesses. The most useful would be that which 
would be founded upon the degree to which they influ- 
ence the horse’s value. We might arrange them into 
those which depreciate him by a tenth, a fifteenth, a 
twentieth, and so. on; but many years must elapse, 
and much must be added to veterinary knowledge, 
before any useful classification of this kind can be 
made. It need not be attempted until we have a com- 
plete list of all the causes of unsoundness. And even 
after this is done, the most diflncult part of the task 
will still remain ; that is the task of arranging and de- 
fining all the different degrees in which each cause of 
unsoundness may exist. Dealers, indeed, talk of 
soundness of wind and soundness of limb ; or, in other 
words, they say a horse is sound in wind and limb. 
And a veterinarian, to whom we are much indebted*' 
speaks of unsoundness in constitution, and unsoundness 
in action ; but any classification of this kind is quite 
useless. Soundness of constitution, when the phrase 
is properly applied, or susceptible of any meaning at 
all, can only mean that state of the body in which 
there may be disease, but the disease is not of such a 
nature as to impair the powers and susceptibilities of 

* Mr. W. Percival, the author of several valuable veteri- 
nary works. 
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organs whose health is essential to vigour or eomfort 
in other words, unsoundness in constitution just means 
waiit of general health ; and this, though the eonse- 
quence of many unsoundnesses, is such, that few horses 
are, or can be offered for sale, while their general 
health is in a precarious condition. Unsoundness in 
action can mean nothing but difficulty or pain in pro- 
gression, the result of disease. These two kinds of 
unsoundnesses do not embrace all ; and so far the 
classification is defective. Every other, founded upon 
this, or similar grounds, must always be useless. 

Examination of a horse for unsoundness This 

process is, in almost all casesj conducted in a very 
slovenly manner. Even among professional men, a 
great many go about it with less regularity and dex- 
terity, than might be expected. Horse-dealers are a 
great deal worse ; they know more about the- shape' 
than about unsoundness ; but private purchasers set all 
rules and system at defiance l they examine the horse, 
indeed, but they do not know very well what they 
examine him for. The majority look only for those 
unsoundnesses which they have had some cause to 
remember : one man has previously had to do with a 
groggy horse, and he is careful to look at the feet ; 
another has been sadly annoyed with a spavined horse, 
and .he is very suspicious about the hocks of his in- 
tended purchase; others yet, that have had more 
experience of these affairs, may examine the animal’s 
uand, his eyes, his feet, back tendons, and hocks ; but 
not one in ten thousand examines a horse for all the 
apparent causes of unsoundness, or knows the half of 
them, even when before his ejms. More than once, 
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a dealer, who is supposed to know these matters pretty 
well, has been seen to purchase a horse, warranted 
sound, that had a cause of unsoundness, which could be 
discerned at ten yards from the horse’s side. 

To inspect a horse with care, the examinant should 
always begin at a certain point, and proceed step by 
step, till he has scrutinized every part in which disease 
is usually found. To do this well, it is necessary that 
he have some tact in going about horses ; he should be 
bold, but at the same time prudent. In minutely 
examining a strange horse, there is always some risk of 
injury ; but the risk is materially increased if the ex- 
aminator be timid, or awkward. This process, too, 
requires the eye of a horseman — of oiie that has long 
■been familiar with the healthy appearance of parts. 
Practice. produces expertness. 

The following table is a mere list of the parts to 
be examined, with the names of the diseases to which 
each part is liable.- It may be useful as bringing these 
things into one point of view, and as indicating the order 
in which the examinant is to proceed. It mentions 
certain faults that do not constitute unsoundness, but 
which are, or ought to be, noticed, as denoting some 
circumstance that diminishes the horse’s value — such as 
windgalls, blemishes on the knees, &e. The exposition, 
however, which follows the table, -will give some expla- 
nation of the nature of each fault, whether an unsound- 
mess or a blemish ; it also states the signs, by which the 
fault may be discovered, and in some cases mentions 
the extent to which it interferes with the horse’s utility. 
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List of Parts to be examined, and for what. 

The Eyes are to be examined for specks, inflamma- 
tion, cataract, and amaurosis. 

The Nostrils, for tumours, glanders, gleet, and the 
discharge which accompanies a common cold. 

The Glands, between the branches of the lower 
jaw, for enlargement. 

The Throat, for marks of the crib-biting strap, and 
the tenderness of a common cold. 

The Teeth, for the age and marks of crib-biting. 

The Vein of the neck, on either side, for obliter- 
ation. 

The Withers, for bruises. 

The Shoulder, for tumours, and marks of setons, 
blisters, &c. 

The Counter, for similar marks. 

The Elbow, for tumours. 

The Knees, for blemishes, and stiffness of these 
joints. 

The'Shanh, for speedy cut, splent, and sprain. 

The Fetlocks, for enlargement, windgalls, cutting, 
and unnerving. ■ 

The Pasterns, for ringbone. 

The Foot, for sidebones, sandcrack, contraction, dif- 
ference in size, thrush, corns, flat soles, and founder. 

The Shoe, for signs of cutting. 

The Sides, behind the elbows, for marks of rowels, 
blisters, &c. 

The Haunch-bones, for fracture. 

The Stifle, for enlargement. 

The Groin, for rupture. 
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The Testicles, for enlargement. 

The Hock, for capped-hock, curb, thoroughpin, bone- 
spavin, and bog-spavin. 

The Action, for lameness, groggyness, stringhalt, 
palsy, shivering, and staggers. 

The Breathing, for broken-wind, different kinds of 
roaring, and grunting. Lastly, 

In the Stable, the horse has to be examined, or 
rather watched, for vice, crib-biting, windsucking, and 
chronic cough. 

The Causes of Unsoundness. 

The Byes. — It is not every person who can examine 
the eyes. To examine them well requires some ana- 
tomical knowledge of their structure. Disease, indeed, 
often exists in such a form, as to l e evident to all ; but it 
also often exists when a non-professional man cannot see 
it. Any horseman can detect absolute blindness ; but, 
in the most of cases, there are disease and defective 
vision long before the sight is quite lost. 

Specks on the transparent portion of the eye, are 
generally the result of external injury. When very 
small, and near the circumference, they produce no 
apparent inconvenience, and do not constitute unsound- 
ness. When large, or placed near, or on, the centre, 
they generally produce disordered vision, and make the 
horse shy. In such cases be is unsound. These 
specks are small white spots. They are seen at once, 
and are solitary. There is seldom more than one. 
In different places, a spot of this kind is termed a 
feather, a pin, a web, a slough. 

I 
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Inflammation of .the Eye is indicated by redness, 
weeping, partial or complete opacity, and irritability. 
The eye of the horse is liable to two kinds of inflam- 
mation. One is the result of external injury — such as 
a blow, or the introduction of some irritating matter ; 
and this usually disappears altogether, by proper treat- 
ment, or it only leaves a speck. The other kind arises 
from some unknown cause, and usually ends in cataract, 
and that in blindness. It is termed specific ophthalmia. 
It appears all at once. The eye becomes slightly, or 
intensely, inflamed ; and,- after remaining so for a few 
days, the inflammation subsides ; the weeping ceases, 
the redness goes away, the eye clears up, and the horse 
keeps it open.' After a time, however, the eye is 
attacked in the same way, and perhaps recovers its 
brilliancy and strength as before; but at last these 
attacks lay the foundation for another disease, and the 
horse quickly or slowly loses the use of the eye alto- 
gether. Now, the horse may be sold between these 
attacks of inflammation ; and, knowing the nature of the 
disease, it is important to ascertain whether he has had. 
it or not. In a few cases, the eye recovers its original 
healthy appearance so completely before it is again 
attacked, that it is impossible to say that the disease has 
ever existed ; but in the majority of cases, the temporary 
recovery is not so complete. For days, weeks, or 
possibly months, after the w'orst of the inflammation 
has subsided, the eye remains weak ; it appears smaller 
.than the other ; the lids are not fully opened ; the eye 
cannot bear the same degree of light ; the transparent 
external part, has not its original brilliancy ; it is some- 
what muddy, and sotnetimes it smokes, and has a 
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greyish colour. The pupil,* too, is small, indicating 
a diseased susceptibility, to light. 

An attack of specific ophthalmia renders the horse 
unsound. But there may be some difficulty in proving 
that he had the disease before sale. It may appear in 
the course of a single night, and the professional man 
will be unable to say whether it is the first, or a sub- 
sequent attack, or whether the horse had it twenty- 
four hours before. In that case there can be no 
proof but the evidence of persons who have known 
the horse for some time back. The eyes, indeed, 
should be well examined on the day of sale. This 
specific inflammation of the eye is sometimes termed 
moon-blindness, from its tendency to come and go at 
certain periods. 

Cataract . — This consists in the partial or complete 
opacity of a deep-seated part of the eye, which was 
originally transparent. At first, it is a small, white, 
pearly-like spot, situate, not on the surface, but to- 
wards the bottom of the eye. It increases in size, 
slowly or rapidly, according to circumstances, until it 
completely excludes the light. When it has proceeded 
thus far, it is easily recognised ; it is then seen like a 
white ball, placed very near the centre of the eye. 
The external surface may be perfectly transparent, and 
free from the slightest blemish, but on looking deeper, 
there is the opaque ball- plain enough, filling up the 
space called the pupillary opening. When the eye is 
exposed to a strong light, this opaque body often 

* The pupil is that bluish oblong opening, surrounded by 
a dark hazel-coloured margin, which, in the wall-eyed horse, 
is white, and in men, black, blue or grey. 
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appears to grow less ; but this diminution is not real ; 
the cataract is partially hidden by the concentration of 
that dark curtain called the iris, which surrounds and 
hides it. Upon taking the horse into the shade, the 
cataract becomes more visible. When the cataract is 
very small, it may escape the observation of a non- 
professional man. In all cases, it is best seen in the 
shade. The horse’s head should be so placed, that a 
moderate light will fall upon the eye of the horse, and 
very little upon those of the examinant. If there be 
no back or side windows, the eyes may be examined 
very well just as the horse comes out at the stable- 
door ; his head should be within, while the examinant 
stands in the doorway. This is the place usually 
chosen. By bringing the horse more or less forward, 
the quantity of light thrown on his eye can be regu- 
lated, and it all comes in the most favourable direction. 
When there is too much light, the pupil is contracted, 
and a full view of the interior of the eye cannot be 
obtained. When there are side or back lights, they 
embarrass the examinant ; the rays run between his eyes 
and the horse’s, and prevent him from seeing distinctly. 

Care must be taken to distinguish between a cataract 
and a mere reflection. Any white body opposed to the 
eye— such as a white wall, a white hat, vest, or neck- 
cloth — may produce a mark, having much resemblance 
to a cataract. This may be guarded against by holding 
some black body, as the crown of a black hat, against 
the eye, and observing, at the same time, if the mark 
disappears, which it will, if merely a reflection. 

Cataract, in all its stages, whether large or small, 
whether in both eyes, or only one, renders a horse 
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unsound. It is possible that he may not become blind 
from it, but in the far greatest number of cases, the 
disease proceeds till it destroys vision. 

It is not known how soon a cataract ma}' form, so as 
to become visible ; and among professional men there 
is some doubt whether it ever, appears without the 
pre-existence of specific ophthalmia. Until lately, it 
was supposed that the latter was the only cause of the 
former, and that it was never, cured : but later inves- 
tigations have thrown some doubt .upon the truth of 
both of those propositions. It is stated by some 
English practitioners, that cataract may form without 
any previous attack of specific ophthalmia, and that 
it may cure itself ; but the subject requires further in- 
vestigation. In the meantime, it is just to consider a 
cataract as constituting unsoundness; the probability 
that it will sooner or later destroy the eye, is not to 
be put in opposition to the possibility that it may not. 

Amaurosis — sometimes termed gutta serena — 
consists in the permanent loss of vision in one or 
both eyes, without any apparent disorganization in 
the structure of those organs. The horseman may 
discover that the animal is quite or nearly blind, but 
he will see nothing wrong with the eyes. Yet the 
professional man perceives that there is something ■ 
peculiar about them. The pupillary openings are very 
large ; they do not vary in size as they do in health, 
according to the intensity of light ; the eyes have- a 
greenish tinge, and they do not aim at any object. 
When a man is looking tow'ards several objects, it is 
not difficult to perceive which of them his eyes are 
particularly directed upon. There is something in the 
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eye itself that tells us what it is looking at ; and this 
peculiarity, which I cannot describe, exists in the eye 
of the horse, as well as in that of man. For the sake 
of brevity, it may be called the aim of the eye. In the 
blind horse it is awanting ; hence, I think, has arisen 
the term glass-eye. This disease may come on in an 
instant ; a fall, or a blow on the head, may produce it 
at once : often it approaches more gradually ; but from 
a mere examination of the eye, without any previous 
knowledge of the horse, it is impossible to say whether 
he has had the disease two days or two years. 

The blind horse generally lifts his feet high, sets 
them down as if he would feel the ground, before he 
would throw his weight upon it, and he obeys the bridle 
very readily. A person not much acquainted with 
horses may discover complete blindness at once, by load- 
ing the horse directly up to some obstacle, and observ- 
ing if he stops, or attempts to go over, or avoid it. 

Blindness, whether it be the blindness of cataract 
or of accident, and whether existing in one eye, or 
both, is allowed by all to be an unsoundness. The 
profession and the public appear to regard this as a 
thing settled beyond all doubt, and it is not for me to 
say any thing against it. 

But, for many purposes, a blind horse may answer 
almost as well as another. In stage eoaches, there 
are many who do their work perfectly well. Then, 
there are horses blind of only one eye, that are little the 
worse, for certain kinds of work. They have even been 
seen in the hunting field, taking their leaps with as 
much precision as if both eyes were entire. The 
purchaser, therefore, may consider whether a good 
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horse at a low price, may not suit his purpose, though 
blind of an eye, almost as well as another. A blind 
horse is not safe at night, when the rider or driver 
cannot see the road very well ; he cannot be turned to 
grass, and, under all circumstances, he is more liable 
to accidents. 

T/te Nostrils are to be examinedfor tumours in them ; 
for the symptoms of glanders, for gleet, and for the 
discharge which accompanies a cold — or as it is more 
properly called catarrh. 

A Tumour, in surgery termed a polypus, is sometimes 
found in one of the nostrils. When small and seated 
high up, it may escape detection,' but when larger, it 
is discovered by some difficulty of breathing, and by 
comparing the volume of air which escapes from the 
one nostril with that of' the other. By shutting, first 
one nostril, and then the other, so as to compel the 
horse to breathe through only one at a time, itwill be seen 
whether or not these passages are clear. Sometimes 
a polypus may be seen by the eye upon looking into 
the nose. However small, a tumour in such a place 
always constitutes unsoundness ; it increases in size 
till it completely blocks up the passage ; and if not re- 
moveable, it ultimately renders the horse quite useless. 
These tumours however are not often met with. 

Glanders. — Comparatively'few glandered horses are 
offered for sale. The principal signs are, discharge 
from, and ulcers in the nostrils, sw'ellings under the jaw. 
The discharge is oftener from one than from both ; it 
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is generally thick, white, or yellowish, and very adhesive. 
This discharge may be hidden. The seller may man- 
age to keep the nostrils clean by the frequent applica- 
tion of a handkerchief ; or he may give the horse a 
brushing gallop, to make him clear, his nostrils, and 
then inject some astringent wash to restrain the dis- 
charge ; or, after doing these things, he may thrust a 
piece of sponge up the affeeted nostril. When, how- 
ever any of these abominable tricks have been played, 
there is always some abrasion or ulceration of the red 
lining, particularly on that part which covers the parti- 
tion between the nostrils. This may be seen by bring- 
ing the horse’s head to the sun, and opening the nostrils 
so as to get as high a view as possible. A plug, of 
sponge or of other material, in the nostril may be 
detected in the same way as a tumour. If there be any 
sore reject the horse. Sometimes there are several 
little tumours or ulcers on different parts of the body. 
They are termed farcy buds ; and, when existing in 
combination with discharge from the nose, the horse 
is surely glandered. 

Glanders renders a horse unsound in all its stages. 
It is a common opinion that a glandered horse is 
returnable, however small his price. I have not been 
able to ascertain whether there is any law expressly 
forbidding the sale of an animal with this disease ; but 
I am disposed to think that there is none. 

Gleet , — The horse often has a discharge from one 
or both nostrils, when it is impossible to decide 
whether he is glandered or not. The discharge may 
be thin, adhesive, and whitish, or it may be thick, 

. . . , :■ 
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yellow, short, curdy ; it may proceed continuously, or it 
may be ejected only now and then ; it may adhere to 
the borders of the nostrils or it may not, there may be 
enlargement of the glands under the jaw, or there may 
be none. If the discharge is not constant, it appears 
after, or while drinking, or after the horse is taken out 
of the stable ; and often, if he has been reined up at 
work, a large quantity Of matter is ejected after his 
head is freed ; when it is found that such ahorse is not 
glandered, the disease is termed a nasal gleet. 

A discharge possessing or accompanied by any of 
these signs is always to be regarded with suspicion. 
It may be merely the dregs of a common cold ; it may 
be curable by medicine, or it nday cure itself ; but yet 
the horse may possibly be glandered.’ There may be 
evidence that the disease is the result of catarrh, or 
the horse’s history may be known, and in such cases it 
may be decided that he is not glandered. But it very 
often happens that the history of the horse cannot be 
got, and that there are no symptoms of disease but the 
discharge, accompanied or not by enlargement of the 
glands under the jaw. 

The purchaser however can return the horse, 
although no professional man may grant a certificate 
that the beast is glandered. He would be very unwise 
who would keep such a doubtful bargain. Until the 
discharge is removed, no one can positively say that 
the horse is not glandered. After it has been cured, 
or after it has disappeared of itself, it is then known 
that it was merely nasal gleet. Among professional 
men it is generally, though not universally, considered 
that glanders is not curable, and any suspicious disr 
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charge from the nostrils is regarded as another disease 
as soon as it is found to be curable. 

A horse with nasal gleet is unsound. His appetite 
may be good ; he may be cheerful ; and capable of 
doing a considerable quantity of work. But he never 
stands hard work : he soon loses flesh ; the discharge 
increases, and at last he becomes very weak, and has 
to be thrown off. All this, it is true, happens only when 
he is put to work of the severest kind ; but it is quite 
sufBcient to render him unsound. 

Sore Throat . — Also termed a cold, cough, and 
catarrh. In travelling from fair to fair horses are very 
apt to catch a cold by the way ; and to have discharge 
from the nose, cough, and soreness of throat. This is 
particularly the case with the Irish horses that are 
brought to Glasgow ; very few arrive here that have 
not suffered more or less from their exposure to the 
sea air on one side and the heat of the steam-boat fur- 
nace on the other. In the most of cases these colds 
are trifling affairs. A little care and management soon 
restore health to the greatest number ; but a few require 
medical treatment and are in some danger if neglected. 
The signs are, cough, some tenderness about the throat 
when compressed, and a thin watery discharge from 
the nose. This is so common among horses that have 
travelled and especially those that are young and badly- 
housed on the road, that few purchasers object to it. 
But for all this it is not a thing to be neglected. Now 
and then the horse never recovers; the cough may 
become permanent, or the inflammation of the throat may 
extend to the lungs and possibly destroy life. At all 
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events the horse must not be used as if he were in 
perfect health. 

A horse with a cold upon him is unsound. The 
seller, indeed, will warrant him sound, and say that the 
cough is of no consequence ; but if the purchaser would 
avoid any possible bad consequences of the cold, he 
should have a special warranty against it, or no war- 
ranty at all. The law of Scotland requires that the 
horse be returned as soon as he is discovered to be 
unsound ; and- if it could be proved that the buyer 
knew of the coiigh on the day of sale, and did not offer 
to return for several days after, he is held liable to 
keep the horse as he is. In England it is different : the 
purchaser ma}', if he pleases, try to cure the horse ; and 
though he die, yet it is sufficient to have proof that he 
had the cold, or cause of death, when sold. 

Although a cold is an unsoundness, yet, as has been 
said, it so seldom produces any permanent inconve- 
nience that very few regard it as of much consequence : 
it is remedied in general by a short and simple course 
of treatment ; and when it assumes a more serious 
aspect, the subsequent management is perhaps as much 
to be blamed as the original intensity of the disease. 
The evd arises from treating the horse as if he were 
quite well. 

All the signs of a cold may appear in the course of a 
single night. There are no signs indicating the age of 
the disease ; hence if the purchaser would return the 
horse for the cold, he must do -so immediately : after 
two days, the veterinarian will be unable to say whether 
the horse caught the cold before or after sale, and the 
only proof that remains is the evidence of those who 
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intimately knew the horse at, and for some days before, 
sale. From evidence of this kind it is very difficult, 
and in general impossible, to procure the truth. Those 
who know it have an interest in concealing it. 

The glands situated in the channel and adhering to 
the inside of the lower jaw bones, are enlarged in 
strangles, glanders, and sometimes a little during the 
continuance of a common cold, when the nostrils are 
much inflamed. This enlargement sometimes, though 
very seldom, exists as a consequence of strangles ; and 
in such cases is of no importance whatever. But in 
the other cases, though the enlargement does not of 
itself constitute uusoundness, yet it is a symptom of 
diseases that do. 

The Neck, at its junction with the head,’ is some- 
times marked by the crib-biting strap; the' mark is 
merely a slight depression, about two inches broad, 
all round the neck ; and at -this part the hair is a little 
shorter, and lies closer than elsewhere ; it is produced 
by the frequent or constant application of a tight strap 
to prevent crib-biting. It is never seen but in those 
that have worn the strap for a long time — a year at 
least. 

Crib-biting has been termed by some a disease, by 
others a vice, and a few have regarded it as merely a 
habit, little or not at all pernicious. Hence have arisen 
many disputes as to whether or not it constitutes un- 
soundness. Not all, but a great part of the veterinary 
profession, however, appear disposed to regard it as 
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an unsoundnesa ; some suppose that it is occasionally 
a cause of disease, and others that it is an effect. 
Horse dealers entertain as much diversity of opinion 
on the subject, but all allow that it depreciates the 
horse’s value so much, that it must, if possible, be con- 
cealed from the purchaser. A great many think lightly 
of it, unless the horse be much addicted to it ; but 
although it may do no mischief in' a slight degree, it 
must yet be remembered that it is always increasing by 
little and little, until in time the most insignificant be- 
comes the most determined crib-biter. Even those 
that affect to disregard it, take very good care to pre- 
vent it, as much as possible, by applying a strap to 
the throat. It is true that crib-biters have been known 
to live to a good old age, and without appearing to 
suffer any inconvenience from the habit ; but these, 
for the most part, were horses of slow work. It is 
well enough known that the majority are apt to fill the 
stomach and bowels with air to such an extent as to 
impair digestion, impede the breathing, and produce 
frequent attacks of colic. Old crib-biters that have 
much work are generally lean, and have a dry, staring, 
coat. In Scotland crib-biting has been considered an 
unsoundness in a court of law ; and in England, a horse 
warranted sound and free from vice was held to be 
returnable because he was a crib-biter. 

Crib-biting consists in swallowing air. The animal 
takes hold of the manger, or some other fixture, with 
his front teeth ; he then dilates the upper part of the 
gullet and gulps over the air, making a grunting sort 
of noise. During the time the horse is crib-biting, he 
stands with his feet gathered together, and the back 

K 
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slightly arched. This can only be discovered by watch- 
ing the horse in the stable. Before purchase, the teeth, 
as well as the neck, should be examined ; in old crib- 
biters the outer edges of the front teeth are worn away 
and little pieces are broken off by attrition against the 
manger. 

Horses do not become confirmed crib-biters all at 
once ; with some the habit is much sooner established 
than with others. In no case are there any signs in- 
dicative of the precise time it has existed. Those that 
crib five or six times a-day, may be supposed to have 
practised it for several weeks. 

Windsucking is a habit producing nearly the same 
efiects as crib-biting. In both, the horse swallows air, 
but there is a difierence in the mode of swallowing it. 
The windsucker does not require to seize any fixed 
body with his teeth. “ He makes a peculiar sucking 
noise with his mouth, as if drawing in fluid or air. He 
drops his under lip, which he keeps in continual motion, 
at the same time shaking his head as if in concert with 
the movements of his lip.” This maybe observed any 
where if the horse is left at liberty, and disposed to 
practise the habit ; but the fear of correction will pre- 
vent him. He must be watched in the stable. 

I am not sure that either windsucking or crib-biting 
are included in the definition which I have ventured to 
give of unsoundness. It requires to be proved that 
there is disease in these cases, but there is no proof of 
the existence of any disease during the early stages of 
crib-biting. At a later period there is reason to believe 
that the stomach, and perhaps some other organs lose 
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a portion of their original energy. But even though 
future investigation may find that there is no disease 
necessarily attending the habits termed crib-biting and 
■nindsucking, yet they will probably continue to be 
regarded as constituting unsoundness as much as they 
are at present, or it may be more so. 

The Veins of the Neck . — One of the jugular veins is 
sometimes partially obliterated in consequence of be- 
coming inflamed after the operation of bleeding. Such 
a defect may be easily discovered by placing the finger 
on the lower part of the neck, and compressing the 
vein sufficiently to stop the passage of the blood ; if 
the vein be entire, it will be seen to fill and swell up- 
ward, from the point of pressure to the head. When 
not entire, it rises only to about half-way up the neck. 

The loss of a vein is an unsoundness. Alh practi- 
tioners, however, do not consider it as such. It is 
true that, if it has been long lost, other veins have had 
time to increase so much in size that, among them, 
they do the work for which the other has become unfit. 
But for a month or two after the vein is closed up, the 
eyes are apt to become inflamed, the head to swell, 
especially if the horse is turned to grass, or suffered to 
feed off the ground ; he is also disposed to staggers, 
that is, to apoplexy. All this arises from the accumu- 
lation of blood in the head ; after the other veins have 
enlarged sufficiently there is no danger of this accumu- 
lation ; but previously, if by any accident the remain- 
ing jugular should become inflamed, the horse’s life is 
held by a precarious tenure. 

But for all this there are worse unsoundnesses than 
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the loss of a vein. If the horse has not to be turned 
to grass, the purchaser may run all hazards for an 
abatement of a few pounds off the horse’s price. 

The Shoulder. — Disease, unaccompanied by lame- 
ness, rarely exists in this part. Callous, and other 
tumouis, produced by the collar, are, indeed, often found 
immediately under the skin ; but they seldom, perhaps 
never, produce lameness. If the horse be bought to 
run in harness, and these tumours, from their size or 
situation, are such as to unfit him for wearing the 
collar, they then constitute an unsoundness. In a 
horse bought or used for the saddle they are mere 
blemishes. 

The deeper-seated parts of the shoulder are some- 
times injured, and the horse is. lame. The lameness is 
so very apt to return, even after it has been removed 
by blistering and other remedies, that the. horse is often 
sold as soon as the lameness has been removed. The 
owner chooses to sell him rather than run the risk of 
recalling the lameness by putting the horse to work. 

But though the horse becomes lame in the shoulder 
soon after purchase, yet it is generally difficult, and 
often impossible to say with certainty, that the cause 
of lameness existed prior to sale. If there be any 
marks of rowels, setons, or blisters on the skin, it is 
then very probable that the horse has previously been 
lame in the shoulder, or at least it is pretty certain that 
he has been treated for shoulder lameness. It seldom 
happens that deep-seated disease produces any altera- 
tion in the external appearance of this part. There 
are certain rare cases, however, in which one or two 
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of the muscles are shrunk and wasted away j and this, 
which is evident to the eye, is sufficient testimony that 
the; horse is, and has been for some considerable time 
rmsound. 

Marks left by SUslers, Rowels, ^c.-“A seton and 
a rowel, that is, a kind of tent or issue, produce nearly 
similar marks. Both leave scars, small or large, at the 
place of their insertion ; but in many cases the blemish 
is so trifling that it cannot be discovered without shed- 
ding the hair aside. In other cases, a, small, knotty,_ 
bald tubercle is left, which can be seen, or felt by draw- 
ing the hand over the skin. 

Blisters, when well made and properly applied, leave 
no permanent mark ; but in the majority of cases, an 
experienced eye can, for a certain length of time, 
detect the place where a blister has been applied. 
The hair stares a little, it is rather short, strong, bristly, 
and it wants the fine, glossy tinge common to the hair 
on other parts of the body. Sometimes it is not exactly 
of the same colour; it is a; shade darker or lighter. 
These signs are most observable when the part has 
been blistered more than once ; when it has been re- 
cently blistered, and when the legs have been the parts 
operated upon. Over the body, as on the shoulder, 
the signs are still good, but they require better eyes 
to see them. After the first moulting season they 
generally disappear altogether ; but in one or two 
cases the hair of the blistered part remains fixed, while 
all the rest falls off, and a slight difference in colour is 
observable. When the blister has been bad or im- 
properly applied, it often leaves large puckered scars, 
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devoid of hair ; and the hair remaining', is thin, staring, 
and irregular. 

The mark of the firing iron is well enough known. 
It produces longitudinal, callous, elevated seams, with- 
out hair. Time, however, often removes these as well 
as the others. 

The Point of the Elbow is sometimes the seat of a 
large and ugly tumour, produced by repeated bruises 
from the heel of the shoe, when the horse is lying, with 
the leg bent under him. 

I have never seen this produce any alteration in the 
horse’s action ; and unless it do so it is a mere blemish. 
I believe that such is the opinion of the majority of 
veterinarians. 

The Front of the Knee\a invariably examined with 
great care by every purchaser at all acquainted with 
horses. If the hair be rubbed off, or the part be bald, 
it is a symptom that the horse has, at sometime, fallen 
and injured himself ; and it is a common, though 
erroneous opinion, that if he has once come down, he 
will ever after be most liable to the same accident. 
This error has been produced and perpetuated by ob- 
serving that some horses fall very often ; and although 
in a few cases, subsequent falls may be attributed to 
some preceding falls, yet, in general, this stumbling 
propensity arises from defective conformation, or dis- 
ease, having nothing to do with any previous mistake. 
The horse may stand too much over his forelegs, or 
he may be bent at the knees, or too straight in the 
pasterns ; he may be too low at the withers, or he may 
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have an upright shoulder. Any of these defects render 
him very apt to stumble ; and so do certain diseases 
in the fore-feet. None of these, however, except the 
last, render the horse unsound. An injury of the knee 
of any kind is usually termed a broken knee. 

Stiffness of the knee joint . — This is often produced 
by repeated falls, or by one attended with severe and 
extensive injury. The extent of motion which the 
joint possesses is the best test of its freedom from dis- 
ease. If it can be so far bent that the hoof may touch 
the elbow, and, at the same time, the fetlock the fore- 
arm, there is no stiffness in the knee. If it cannot be 
bent so far, and without producing any pain, the joint 
is stiffened, the horse unsound, unfit for quick work, 
and liable to fall at any work, whenever the ground is 
rough or deep. 

The extent of this incapacity will vary according to 
the degree in which the knee is stiffened ; but the 
slightest is sufficient to make the horse unsound. Some 
work on for months, others for years, without becoming 
quite useless, but it is an evil that seldom remains sta- 
tionary. The probability of its getting worse is far 
greater than the probability of its getting any better. 
A knee-joint cannot be perceptibly and permanently 
stiffened in a day or two. The disease proceeds 
slowly, and is not always accompanied by lameness. , 

Speedy Cut . — Immediately below the knee-joint, 
and on the inside of tho leg, the skin is sometimes 
found abraded, or thickened, and the bone a little 
enlarged at the same point. This is produced by 
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repeated blows from the opposite foot, when the high- 
actioned horse is trotting fast. When not accompanietli 
by lameness, it is not an unsoundness ; but, in general, 
it indicates bad action. 

Splint or Splent This is a small bony tumour, 

found sometimes on the outside, but oftenest on the 
inside, of the fore-leg, between the knee and the fet- 
lock joints. It is often midway betw'een these two 
points, but generally nearer the highest. It varies 
in size, and is most common, or rather altogether 
■confined,, to fast-working horses. Bew, that have been 
some months at work, and especially in the town, or- 
on hard roads, are free from it. At first, a splent 
usually produces more or less lameness; but after a 
time this goes otf by proper treatment, and the horse 
appears not to be the worse for it. By neglect or’ 
abuse, it may become very large, and it is said that it 
may even interfere with the motion of the back ten- 
dons but' this happens very rarely, if at all. 

A splent, without lameness, is not an unsoundness ; 
but should lameness appear as a consequence of the 
splent after sale, the horse is returnable. All lame- 
nesses, that arise from causes existing at the time of 
sale, make a horse unsound. The lameness w’hich 
commonly precedes the formation of a splent, may 
come on after a single journey ; but several days, 
weeks, or months, may elapse before the splent itself 
becomes apparent. The time varies according to the- 
fastness of the work. 

Sprain or Strain of the Bach Tendons . — This is 
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an injwy, or the effects of an injury done to tll6 fen- 
dons, which are situated at the back of the leg, between 
the knee and the fetlock. Recent injury is always 
accompanied by more or less lameness, some swellingv. 
pain on pressure, and heat. By time and treatment, aRl 
these may be removed ; but often the swelling re- - 
mains after the other symptoms are gone. The- 
swelling or thickening of the tendons shows that some ■ 
permanent mischief has been done ; and though it is 
possible that lameness may not again recur, yet expe- 
rience says that it is very probable it will, especially 
if the horse be put to violent exertion. 

In examining the tendons, or, indeed, any other part; 
for enlargement, it is not enough to feel and to look at 
them. When enlargement is suspected in any part, 
it should be compared with the same part of the oppo- 
site limb, and the eye, and the hand, should both be 
used for this purpose. The same parts are not always 
diseased in both legs, and even when they are, both 
are very seldom equally so ; the difference points out 
a deviation from health. In comp,iring the tendons of 
one fore or hind-leg with those of its fellow, the eye is 
seldom sufficient ; it detects enlargement only when it 
is eonsiderable ; the hand is a better guide ; pass the 
thumb and two first fingers slowly dowm each leg alter- 
nately. Any enlargement of the tendons constitutes 
unsoundness, even though there be no lameness. 
These parts have so much to do, that they can ill 
afford to lose any of their original strength. Any 
marks of firing or blistering, as indicating previous 
treatment for injury, real or supposed, will make the 
purchaser cautious. 
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The Fetlock Joints are freqaently the seat of bony 
or tendinous enlargements, which in almost every case 
render the horse unsound, even where there is no 
lameness ; but these joints are subject to enlargements, 
which are neither tendinous nor bony, and which do 
not constitute unsoundness. Windgails and callosity 
produced by blows, are merely blemishes. 

Windgails are little puffy tumours, without pain, 
seated on each side, and almost on, the fetlock joints 
of both the fore and hind limbs. They are little : bags 
containing and confining a lubricating fluid, for pre- 
venting friction between parts that move upon each 
other ; and an increase of this fluid, which dilates the 
bags, and brings them into view, is all that a windgall 
consists of. Very few fast-going horses are without 
them ; they show that the animal has done some work; 
but, except when very large, they are never regarded 
as constituting unsoundness. 

Cutting . — When a horse is in the habit of striking 
the fetlocks with the opposite foot, during progression, 
he is termed a cutter ; thickening of the skin and parts 
beneath, is the consequence of these repeated blows. 
The enlargement is always seated on the inside of the 
joint; it never produces unsoundness, till the bony or 
tendinous parts are injured, which perhaps they never 
are, from cutting. The habit of cutting is a serious 
objection to a horse. In a few cases it may arise 
from weakness, fatigue, or bad shoeing, but in general 
it proceeds from bad action, or malformation. 

The signs of cutting are found at the fetlock and 
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the foot. -Besides the enlargement already mentioned, 
there is some abrasion of the skin ; and there is a par- 
ticular mode of shoeing horses that are cutters. When 
very bad, the inside branch of the shoe is made much 
thicker than that of the outside, and the nails are all 
driven in the toe and the outside. With those that 
are not so bad, the shoe is nailed in the usual way, but 
the nail heads and the edge of the shoe are rasped very 
smooth and close to the hoof; and sometimes the hoof 
hangs a little over the edge of the shoe. Cutting, 
however objectionable, cannot be called an unsound- 
ness. Among cart horses it is never seen, except 
when their toes are turned very much outrvards. 
Among those of quick work it is a great annoyance ; 
after striking the fetlock a severe blow, the pain is so 
great, that the horse often hops several paces on three 
legs, and sometimes he falls. 

Unnerving, or neurotomy . — The nerves on each 
side of the fetlocks of the fore-legs, are sometimes 
divided to destroy or deaden sensation in the foot. 
The operation is performed by professional men, to 
remove the pain attending an incurable disease. The 
lameness is removed, but the disease goes on ; the 
horse may work for months or years ; but should he get 
the foot Injured, matter forms, and, spreading in all direc- 
tions, destroys the whole of the foot. The injury 
produces these elfects, because the horse shows no 
signs that he has sustained any, and he works on 
unnoticed, till it is too late to take any measures for 
arresting that which might have been stayed in a few 
hours, had the horse shown any lameness to attract 
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attention. Besides this possibility of destruction to 
the senseless foot, from external injury, there is a pos- 
sibility, or, rather, in many cases, a probability, that 
the original disease will proceed so far as to produce 
similar effects. 

Sometimes one and sometimes both feet are un- 
nerved. The incisions never heal so well as to leave 
no trace of their having been made ; the scar in the 
skin should be sought on each side of the fetlocks; 
it is generally under, though sometimes above, that 
joint; the skiri beneath the scar is insensible, or nearly 
so. 

The mere section of the nerves would make a horse 
unsound ; but in process of time, their ends reunite, 
and sensation is restored, to alt appearance, as com- 
pletely as before ; and then, as far as the operation is 
concerned, the horse is sound. By pricking the skin 
with a pin, if can be ascertained whether or not sen- 
sation be restored. If it is, the horse cannot justly be 
returned for unsoundness, even though it can be proved 
that he has at some time been unnerved. These ob- 
servations are necessary, because blunderers have 
performed the operation for curable diseases, when it 
was not demanded : and it has been practised for 
canker, which in some cases is curable. But in the 
most of instances, it is resorted to for that which 
-cannot be cured ; and then, indeed, the horse is un- 
sound, from the continuance of the original disease, 
whether the nerves have reunited or not. 

Much money should rarely be given for a horse that 
has been unnerved. Even though that which made 
the operation necessary should have been removed. 
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Still, until the nerves are united, the foot is in danger 
of destruction from slight causes. To preserve it, it 
must be constantly watched by a person who can, by 
signs independent of lameness, diseover an injury be- 
fore it has done irreparable mischief. 

The Pastern, or space between the fetlock joint 
and the top of the hoof, is the seat of a bony tumour, 
termed ring-bone, from its tendency to surround the 
pastern. It differs greatly in size and extent in differ- 
ent horses. It may be discovered by its prominence, 
and by comparing the one pastern with the other. 
Among horses that are kept at slow work, the disease 
may exist for years, and attain a very large size with- 
out producing any perceptible lameness. A few are 
lame or tender only when trotted, and some are evi- 
dently lame only when trotted on the stones. But 
many others, with much smaller ringbones, are lame 
under all circumstances. Some become lame only when 
brought to town. Very few post horses go sound with 
them. In all cases, a ringbone, however smail, makes 
a horse unsound. The horse may at the time be free 
from lameness, but no man can say how long he will 
continue so. 

The Foot is liable to many diseases, some of which 
are attended with constant lameness, and these we 
ascertain the existence of, by this symptom, more than 
from any peculiar appearance of the foot itself. Such 
is the case in that disease termed groggyness, or 
malady of the navicular joint. Others are not con- 
stantly accompanied by lameness, but are apt or 
L 
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Gertain to produce it when the horse is put to work. 
It is chiefly for these that the foot must be examined.- 

Sidebones . — Immediately above the hoof, at the 
heels, and stretching forward on each side, and having 
the hollow of the pastern between, are two elastic 
bodies, which the anatomist terms the lateral cartilages. 
Their situation is marked by the letter E in the dia- 
gram of the fore-leg. There is one on each side of both 
the fore and of the hind-foot. When in health, they 
yield inwards and a little outwards, to the pressure of 
the finger and thumb. They are liable to a disease 
which renders them partly or wholly inelastic, and 
frequently makes them so prominent, as to invite 
attention. The cartilages are converted into bone; 
and stablemen say that the horse has got sidebones ; 
among veterinarians, the disease is called ossification 
of the lateral cartilages ; and sometimes it is denomi- 
nated ringbone. The hind-feet are rarely affected ; 
in the fore-feet, the cartilage of one or both may be 
ossified. Draught horses are much more liable than 
those of less weight. The disease comes on slowly. 
Any perceptible ossification will require some weeks 
to form. 

Side-bone, however small, makes a horse unsound. 
It does not invariably produce lameness, yet, much 
work over the stones very often makes the horse tender, 
if not actually lame ; and few fast-going horses are 
without more or less, w'hen they have got this disease. 
But when the ground is soft, and the pace slow, the 
animal may be serviceable for many years. 
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Sandcrack is a fracture of the hoof, a partial or 
complete separation between the fibres of Ayhich it is 
composed. The fissure is generally found on the 
inside quarter of the hoof, or directly in front. It 
varies in length, from half an inch, to the whole depth 
of the crust, and in depth it may pass to the quick, or 
be confined to a small thickness of the surface. When 
quite through, however short, the crack always proi- 
duces lameness. 

A sandcrack is always an unsoundness, as long as it 
lasts. It often increases in depth and length; often 
makes the horse lame, and always requires particular 
management in shoeing, &c. It may take place in an 
instant ; and, unless there be some marks of the smith’s 
knife or rasp about it, to show that the foot has been 
under treatment, it is impossible to say how long it 
has existed. If the crack be quite through to the 
quick, and bleeding, and the horse lame, and no marks 
of previous paring or dressing, the crack is recent. 

Contraction . — This word is applied to any diminu- 
•tion in the natural breadth of the foot, which may be 
said to be contracted when it is narrower from side to 
side, than it is long from the point of the toe to the 
heel of the frog. The hind-feet are not liable to con- 
traction. Most people regard a contracted foot as 
-being a great detriment to the horse ; but it frequently 
happens that the persons who do so, have ahorse whose 
foot is very narrow, while they are not at all aware of 
-it. This circumstance is sufficient to show that the 
-evil is not of such a serious nature as is commonly 
imagined. Indeed, there are very few light, well-bred 
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horses, above the age of seven, that have not more or 
less contraction, and yet they may be perfectly sound. 
The fact is, contraction is not a disease at all. For 
many years it was blamed for producing lameness ; 
but Mr. James Turner, of London, has shown us very 
clearly that the lameness arises from another cause, 
without which the contraction is of no consequence. 
When the contraction comes on slowly, the parts 
within have time to accommodate themselves to the 
diminished capacity of that which contains them. But 
in no case can the hoof be suddenly diminished in 
size, to such a degree that the diminution is apparent 
to the eye. Whatever fetters the natural motions of 
the foot, or prevents the horse from freely throwing 
his weight upon it, will, in the process of time, produce 
evident contraction. 

Pain, whether seated in the foot or in the limb, is 
one of these causes ; hence we have contraction as a 
consequent, not as an antecedent of lameness. 

Contraction, then, alone, is not an unsoundness. If 
there be lameness also, find the cause, and reject the 
horse for that. There is as much impropriety in re- 
turning a lame horse for contraction, as in returning one 
half-blind for shying. It ought to be observed, how- 
ever, that there are veterinarians who think otherwise 
on this affair. They hold contraction as a sufficient 
cause to return a horse for unsoundness. They are 
men who heed not the suggestions and improvements 
of their professional brethren. At school they get a 
certain quantity of knowledge, which never afterwards 
increases. Their own little experience may indeed be 
something, but that of others is nothing. 
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A difference in the size of the feet is a more suspi- 
cious matter than an equal degree of smallness in both. 
When one is smaller than its neighbour, it is a proof 
that there has been pain in that foot or limb for a long 
time ; and it is needful to inquire whether the cause of 
pain be entirely gone, or whether it has produced any 
permanent injury. 

Thrush . — This is a disease of the frog, of that 
triangular protuberance of horn which fills up the 
vacuity between the heels of the hoof. The disease 
occurs very often in both fore and hind feet, hut is 
most common in the latter. It exists in very different 
degrees. It may consist in the discharge of a small 
quantity of foetid matter from the cleft of the frog, 
without any destruction of the texture, or alteration 
in the shape of this part ; or the frog may be shrunk 
in volume ; the horn spongy, ragged, or rotten. When 
neglected, the disease usually proceeds thus far, and, 
in process of time, the frog and the surrounding parts 
occasionally ^ become cankered. When put under 
treatment during the early stages, thrush is cured with 
ease and certainty ; but when it has proceeded to 
■canker, the cure is often impossible, and at best, it is 
tedious and expensive. 

A thrush is an unsoundness. Some veterinarians, 
■however, are of a different opinion. They, and per- 
haps the seller, argue that the disease is, in very many 
cases, insignificant ; that it does not produce lameness ; 
that it may be cured by two or three dressings ; and 
that, being so common, it would be unfair to con- 
demn a horse for so trifling a cause, when, otherwise. 
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he may be unexceptionable. All this is true ; but at 
the same time, these men admit that thrushes may exist 
in siich a degree as to constitute unsoundness. Here 
is the difficulty ; one may consider this thrush as of 
no eonsequenee, or as of very little, while another may 
broadly call it an unsoundness. None can say at what 
particular stage the disease has proceeded so far as to 
make the horse unsound. If we could do this, we 
might, as in some other cases we must, say that the 
disease may or may not render the horse unsound. 
To avoid inflicting any peculiar hardship upon the 
seller we are sometimes compelled to consider some 
diseases as unsoundness only in certain stages. But 
there is no need of this concession in reference to 
thtushes. If they are so insignificant as to be of no 
moment to the buyer, it is surely much better to have 
them cured before the horse is sold at all. The cure 
can be so easily and quickly performed that the seller 
has no just ground of complaint, if the purchaser, in 
fear that it will be a more serious risk than he chooses 
to incur, returns the horse as unsound. It is the pun- 
ishment his negligence deserves. 

But there never was a thrush, however slight, that 
could truly be termed quite harmless ; besides its ten- 
dency to proceed and become a much worse disease, it 
is at all times apt to make a fast-going horse fall. The 
diseased frog, though painful on pressure, produces no 
lameness on a level road, because it is raised from the 
ground by the heels of the shoe ; but when it comes 
upon a rolling stone, the pain produced is so great as 
to make the horse lame for a few paces ; and some- 
“times he falls, in making a sudden effort to raise the 
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foot, when it should be firmly placed to receive the 
weight. 

Still, notwithstanding these possible or probable 
evils, it is not every horse that should be rejected for 
thrushes. The purchaser may run all risk for a small 
abatement of the price, sufficient to pay for the expense 
of treatment, and for a peculiar mode of shoeing, by 
which the danger of a fall is much diminished. 

I think, however, that, all things considered, it 
would be well if veterinarians would all agree to regard 
thrush as an unsoundness in every case. Unanimity on 
this point would, no doubt, sometimes compel a seller to 
take back a horse for a thrush, when the real objection 
might be some fault for which the horse could not be 
legally returned ; such as defective conformation, lazi- 
ness, or some other fault not discovered till after sale, 
and not of such a nature as to constitute unsoundness ; 
the buyer in such cases might make the thrush a sufir- 
cient plea for return ; but this is an evil not likely to 
happen often, and it is not so intolerable as that un- 
seemly difference of opinion among professional men, 
so often observed in a court of justice during the trial 
of horse causes. 

Corns . — A corn is a bruise at the heels of the fore- 
foot. The hind feet are so little liable that we never 
look for, or expect to find a corn in them. It is found 
oftener in the inside than the outside heel ; and is in- 
dicated by more or less discoloration or redness of tire 
horn. This is rather the effect of the bruise, and may 
remain long after the sensitive parts are completely 
restored ; that is to say, after all the lameness and the 
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heat of the part, which usually attend a recent bruise, 
are quite gone. A corn may be produced by a single 
shoeing, and perhaps cured by another shoeing. If 
the foot be good, and the horse free from lameness, a 
simple discoloration of the horn, which is only the effect 
of a cause that may have ceased to operate, cannot in 
justice make the horse unsound. But if the heels be so 
low, weak, and thin, or tender, as to require more than 
ordinary care in shoeing, the corn renders the horse un- 
sound. Horses frequently get different parts of the sole 
bruised, from stones becoming fast in the foot -; and for 
■weeks or months afterwards, the horn covering the parts 
bruised remains of a reddish colour ; it is stained by 
the blood which was effused into its pores at the time 
the bruise was inflicted. After the lameness is gone, 
nobody regards this as an unsoundness, and it is not 
different from a great many corns. Many horsemen, 
however, reject a good, serviceable animal, because he 
happens to have a corn, that is, a bruise in the heel. 
They make no distinction between the horse that, from 
■the construction of his feet, must always have corns, 
and the horse that has got them by accident, and need 
not have them again as long as he is. shod with ordi- 
nary care. In the latter case the smith may remove 
■the discoloured horn with his knife, and then no objec- 
tion remains ; but in the former case the horn is red 
from the surface to the quick, and the foot is so formed 
" that, to keep the horse free from lameness, his shoes 
must be often removed And carefully replaced. 

Flat Soles — In almost all horses with sound feet, 
the sole is more or less concave ; in those of light 
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weight the concavity is more considerable than in 
heavier horses ; but in some, especially the latter kind, 
the sole is nearly or quite flat. There is little or no 
concavity at all. This is not always the result of dis- 
ease ; the sole may be quite flat, and the horse still free 
from unsoundness. It is not every smith that can shoe 
him as well as another in whom the sole is concave , 
but the flatness is a mere defect in conformation ; there 
is no disease and the horse is not unsound. The 
horse may be refused for this, as for any other defect in 
conformation, but he cannot, or at least ought not to 
be, returned for unsoundness. The great evil of a flat 
foot is the danger of its becoming convex from an 
attack of founder. The horse is more likely to be 
permanently injured, just as a horse with a narrow 
chest is more likely to suffer permanent injury from an 
attack of inflamed lungs. 

Founder . — But there is another kind of flatness of 
the sole. It is produced by founder, by inflammation 
in the feet. A horse may have this disease and be 
perfectly cured by proper treatment, but in some other 
cases the treatment is bad, or the disease obstinate, and 
the feet remain more or less injured. When founder 
has done any mischief to the structure of the foot, the 
gait of the horse is peculiar ; he goes on the heels ; 
the heels come to the, ground a little while before the 
toe ; and in process of time the foot itself undergoes 
some alteration in shape. The sole becomes less con- 
cave, quite flat, and ultimately, perhaps, it bulges down- 
wards. It is convex, and termed a pumiced foot. 
Horses with feet of this kind are rarely fit for much 
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work ; the feet seldom improve, and they are in great 
danger of becoming worse. They require constant 
attention, and much skill in shoeing. Even in slight 
cases, the horse can never be much trusted at quick 
work. When the pace is slow and the baok^sburden 
light, he may be serviceable for years ; but much of 
this always depends upon the shoeing-smith. Horses 
of this kind are unsound. 

Flat soles and founder are almost as rare in the hind 
feet as corns. 

The Withers are often bruised by the saddle ; and 
as long as the heat, pain, and swelling continue, the 
horse cannot be used. J have known this overlooked 
in making a purchase. The horse is unsound as long 
as he is unfit to carry the saddle ; as long as there is 
any pain in the part 

The Chest on each side, immediately behind the 
point of the elbow, should be examined for marks of 
:setons, rowels, and blisters. Any marks of these indi- 
cate that the horse has had inflamed lungs, or at 
least they show that he has been under treatment for 
this or some other disease of the chest. It is possible 
that the disease may have produced some permanent 
mischief, and the lungs should be well tried by a smart 
gallop before, or immediately after purchase. 

The Courier and space between the forelegs should 
be examined for the same marks. Remedies, such as 
rowels and blisters, are often applied here for chest 
disease, but they are also often applied for .disease in 
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the shoulder, and sometimes for nothing at all, save 
some foolish notion of drawing away the humours. 
None of these marks, wherever seated, make the horse 
unsound ; they only indicate the pre-existence of some- 
thing that may or may not have been an unsoundness. 

The Haunch hones . — By an accident, a piece, large 
or Small, is sometimes broken off one or other of these 
bones. In consequence, there is a want of prominence 
on that side, which is best observed by the eye, when 
the examinant is standing a few paces behind the horse. 

A large portion is sometimes broken olF the haunch 
bone without producing any apparent inconvenience.- 
The deformity may be considerable, but unless there is' 
some defect in the horse’s action, arising from this 
injury, it is probable, he would not, by veterinarians,, 
be considered as unsound. 

The Stifle is rarely diseased ; but any bony or ten- 
dinous enlargement about this important joint is very 
likely to cause unsoundness. 

The Groin is now and then the seat of a soft, elastic 
tumour, varying in size from three or four to twelve or 
fourteen inches in diameter. It is formed by the escape 
of a portion of bowel from the belly, and is the same 
with what is termed rupture in the human being. It 
is oftenest met with in the stallion, and occupies the 
same bag as the testicle. But altogether it is so rare 
in the horse that it is very seldom looked for. The 
disease is, without doubt, an unsoundness. 
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The Testicles . — In purchasing stallions these ought 
to be examined. Sometimes one becomes useless 
from disease ; and occasionally both are affected. They 
ean be examined only by a professional man. 

The Hack . — It has often been said, that the foot 
before, and the hook behind, are liable to more disease 
than any other part of the body. It is an observation 
founded upon experience, and should not be forgotten 
by the purchaser when examining these parts. 

Capped Hock . — This is a swelling on the point of 
the hock, often, but not always, produced by the horse 
kicking in the stable, or in harness. After the inflam- 
mation, which accompanies its commencement, is sub- 
dued, there is no lameness ; and the horse is not, from 
this cause, unsound. He is only blemished ; but it is 
a blemish of a very bad kind ; most of people know 
that it generally belongs to a vicious horse. Both 
hocks are usually affected. 

There is another kind of capped hock. Externally, 
the swelling is little different from the preceding; but 
it is known to arise from disease much deeper-seated, 
and it is attended with more or less lameness ; and the 
horse flinches when the part is pressed upon. In 
general it is only one hock that is afl'eeted. The horse 
wdth this kind of capped hock is unsound ; but he often 
does much work, whether fast or slow ; and frequently 
the lameness disappears after he is fairly on the road. 

A Curb is a longitudinal swelling, found at the back 
of the hind-leg, three or four inches below the hock 
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joint. It is best seen at a yard or two from the horse’s 
side. The swelling; generally consists of some tendin- 
ous enlargement at this place ; but sometimes it is 
merely’^ an increase in the quantity of a fluid which 
lubricates the tendons. In either case, its commence- 
ment is commonly attended with some lameness ; but 
after time and treatment have removed these, the horse 
appears to suffer no inconvenience, although the swell- 
ing still remains. 

Veterinarians are not unanimous in their opinions 
of curb. Some insist that it is always an unsoundness ; 
others that it is not, except when accompanied by 
lameness. It is well enough known that those horses 
that have what are termed curby hocks — that is, a 
hock predisposed to curb, from its shape— are almost 
sure to have this disease, and to be lame from it soon 
after they are put to work ; and that these horses are 
seldom lame from this cause afterwards. The first 
attack, when properly treated, seems to render the 
parts less liable to an)' subsequent attack. And it is 
also well enough known that horses often do fast and 
hard work after they have got curb, as well as before 
they got it. These things considered, perhaps the 
purchaser will run little risk. But on the other hand, 
horses do occasionally become lame from a second 
attack of inflammation in the curby swelling. In such 
cases the horse may have been put too soon to work, 
before the parts were quite well, or he may have under- 
gone exertion that would have produced curb whether 
ne had had it before or not. If the purchaser could 
learn that the horse has been at full work, and con- 
tinued sound for a month or two, or even a fortnight, 
la 
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he need not object very strongly to the curb. If the 
horse continues free from lameness for three weeks,, he 
may, as far as the curb is concerned, continue so for ever. 

Thorough-pin is a tumour of the same nature as a 
windgall. It is situated on each side of the hock joint, 
about an inch above and behind the centre of motion* 
Few horses, perhaps none that have done any work, 
are without it. Unless it be so large as to indicate 
rupture of the synovial bag, or disease of the joint, or 
to interfere with motion, it is ^ot an unsoundness. 
The veterinarian is the proper person to determine 
whether or not it does any of these things. 

Bone Spavin.—This is a disease of frequent occur- 
rence, especially among fast-going horses. It consists 
in a diseased state of the small bones and joints which 
enter into the formation of the hock. The commence- 
ment of spavin is indicated by lameness, some heat in 
the hook, by a peculiarity in the gait, and by the 
absence of any other cause of lameness. In the process 
of time, if the disease proceeds, a small, bony tumour 
appears on the inside of the hock, and after this, some- 
times sooner, the lameness in general subsides, and the 
horse is only stiff. It is now that he is offered for 
sale. It is known that the lameness is very likely to 
returri ; and to increase, probably, after but a little 
work, and certainly after a great deal. Among horse- 
men the existence of spavin is not admitted until there 
is an external enlargement, evident to the eye or hand ; 
but the process by which the bony tumour is produced, 
has been going on for a long time antecedent to the 
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appearance of the spavin. Previously, the only signs 
of the existence of this process, are the lameness, the 
heat in the hock, and a peculiarity in the action, which 
consists, for the most part, in dragging the toe near 
the ground. Now, the lameness generally goes off 
after the horse is a little heated by exertion ; and the 
purchaser may be deceived unless he watch the horse 
before he is terrified and excited by the whipping and 
shouting of the dealer’s groom. After the bony tumour 
has appeared, the lameness may be less evident ; but 
the swelfing may be perceived by cotriparing the inside 
of each hock with its fellow. The enlargement is best 
felt by drawing the hand gently and slowly, first over 
the one and then the other hock. It is best seen from 
behind the horse or from between his fore-legs, having 
him standing equally on both behind. The toe of the 
hoof and of the shoe is often worn away in spavined 
horses. 

Bone spavin in all cases constitutes unsoundness. 
It is very true that many spavined horses work well 
and hardly for years, without becoming actually lame ; 
they may be a little stiff, and especially so at starting, 
but there are .a few that have spavins of consider- 
able size, and yet have neither lameness nor stiff- 
ness. But it is quite impossible for any man to say 
how long they will remain thus. We cannot distin- 
guish between those cases that will and those that 
will not produce lameness. If the horse has been 
at full work for sometime since the appearance of the 
spavin, and without lameness, it is probable that he 
may continue so, but it is by no means certain. 
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Bog Spavin is a svv-elling on the front, and rather 
towards the inside of the hock joint. It is of the same 
nature as windgalls and thoroughpin, and only to be 
regarded in the same light as those two indications of 
work or over-exertion. When large, however, it may 
require the skill of a professional man to' determine 
how far it interferes with soundness. If there be any 
heat in the part, or the horse be lame, he is unsound, 
no matter how small may be the tumour. 

Blood Spavin . — Over the middle of the tumour con- 
stituting bog spavin, a vein runs, which, by the disten- 
tion of the bag beneath, is always pushed a little out 
of its place ; and, appearing more prominent than be- 
fore the existence of bog spavin, the groom thinks it is 
a disease, and calls it blood spavin. Dissection and 
measurement, however, show' no trace of disease ; nor 
when filled with wax in the dead subject, does it appear 
to be .any larger than in other horses that had neither 
bog nor blood spavin. In some modern books bog 
spavin has been described under the term blood spavin; 
but earlier writers and horsemen of the present day 
consider them as quite distinct. 

Below' the hock joint the leg should be examined for 
enlargement of the back tendons ; the fetlock for wind- 
galls and cutting ; the pasterns for ringbone ; the foot 
for side bones, thrushes and sandcracks. The other 
diseases mentioned as belonging to the fore-leg and 
foot, are rareh', and some of them never, found in the 
same parts behind. 

The Action, as indicative of disease . — There are 
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one or two unsoundnesses, whose principal, or only 
symptom is some defect in the action. Hence, besides 
minutely examining all the parts mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, it is- necessary to put the horse in 
motion. 

Lameness — Three things must exist before a horse 
can be called lame. There must be pain ; that pain 
must be aggravated by motion ; and the horse must 
show, by his movements, that he tries to prevent the 
augmentation of the pain. We see the last, and we 
infer the existence of the two first. We know that he 
.never pretends to feel that which is not. When he is 
lame in one of the fore-legs, the head is alternately 
raised and depressed ; as the weight is thrown upon 
the tender limb, the head rises ; and it sinks as the 
•weight is transferred to the sound leg, which is thrown 
forward much quicker than the other, in order that 
the weight of the body may rest as transiently as 
possible upon that which is diseased. When the pain 
is seated in any part of a hind leg, there is little or no 
up-and-down motion of the head ; but the' affected limb 
moves more slowly than the other, which is jerked 
forward by a rapid or con-vulsive effort. The body 
also rises a little as it is passing over the diseased leg. 
When lameness exists in both fore or both hind-legs, 
•it is not so easily detected, especially if the pain be 
equally great, or nearly so, in each. But the step is 
short and cautious, and the foot is placed gently and 
timidly upon the ground. 

Groggy horses, that ;is, horses having disease of a 
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small joint of the foot, are very often lame on both, and 
the lameness is much less evident than it would bo, 
•were only one foot affected. They have a peculiar 
kind of action ; it is low and confined. Their steps 
are short ; the foot skims the ground ; they set it domi 
very gently, and they go much upon the toe. They 
have been called daisy-cutters. Besides the lameness, 
there is an unnatural degree of heat in the hoof, which 
is often much contracted. This, which is sometimes 
termed groggy lameness, is very common, and is seldom 
curable. Light or fast-working horses are much more 
liable than others ; and the disease occurs only in the 
fore-feet. Many work for a long time, even in stage- 
coaches ; but it is painful to see them. 

Tricks of the Seller , — Lameness may be more or 
less evident according to the mode and place in which 
a horse is shown. In the stables of the low, un- 
principled dealer, the lame horse, before being shown 
for sale, is subjected to a piece of barbarity at which 
humanity shudders. The horse is fired, that is to 
say, he is excited by the lash to such a degree that 
his attention is withdrawn from the disease in his 
feet or legs. Some hired ruffian is employed to horse- 
whip the poor crippled animal, and perhaps it is the 
only task he performs so completely. The punish- 
ment does not always cease in the stable ; it is often 
repeated in the yard, before the eyes of the purchaser. 
The lash is re-applied or it is threatened ; the horse, 
glad to escape from his torturer, sets off at a trot, 
heedless of his lameness, or at least showing it much 
less than when he is not under the influence of this 
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terror. It is chiefly at auctions that this disgraceful 
conduct prevails. A humane man w'ould willingly be- 
lieve that the by-standers know not the reason of this 
low trick ; or he may hope that they indignantly ex- 
press their disapprobation. Nothing of the kind. 
Upon these occasions there are always many who know 
the punishment, and why it is inflicted, but no murmur 
escapes their lips. They appear perfectly unconcerned. 
The horse is not theirs. Among all that surround him, 
no one will say, be merciful. His anxious look and 
trembling limbs may implore aid ; but there is no pay- 
ment either for sympathy or assistance, and therefore 
none is rendered. 

This firing, as the villains call it, is not the onl^- 
means by which lameness may be concealed or dimi- 
nished ; the head is held so firmly by the bridle that the 
up-and-down motion, which shows lameness of a fore 
foot, is partly prevented. Against this I have nothing 
to say, it may deceive a purchaser ; but it is attended 
with no inhumanity to the horse. He may require the 
groom to let the horse’s head be free, by giving more 
rein. While exposed for sale, a lame horse is kept in 
continual motion. He is not permitted to stand still 
a moment. The fellow pretends to soothe the horse ; 
but he is, in reality, agitating him by certain manoeuvres 
with the whip and bridle. 

When a horse is lame on only one leg, the seller 
sometimes endeavours to make him as lame on its 
fellow. This trick is oftener practised on a fore than 
a hind limb. It is very frequently played off, with 
complete success, upon those horses that have the 
groggy lameness in one fore foot. Just before going 
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into the market, or before being exposed at an auction, 
the horse’s shoes are removed, his feet dressed, and the 
shoes replaced. The sole of the sound foot is pared 
till it yields to the pressure of the thumb. After the 
shoes are on, and the sound foot thus prepared, the 
dealer takes a small peeble, or a piece of wood, shaped 
like a wedge — the_^ stone, however, is oftenest employed 
■ — ^and he thrusts if under the shoe, at the toe or the 
quarter, so as to rest and press upon the sole. It is 
forced in with a pair of pincers, until as much -pain 
is produced in the sound as in the diseased foot. 
Then the horse throws his weight equally on both 
limbs. The pressure is increased by little and little, 
till he does so. This process is very appropriately 
termed balancing, and sometimes wedging. Although 
it renders the lameness less evident, yet a man accus- 
tomed to. horses easily perceives that the animal bas 
pain in both feet. Besides the peculiarity in the 
action, already mentioned, the horse, while allowed to 
stand undisturbed, frequently shifts his weight from 
the one limb to the other. 

He must be a very bad buyer of horses who Tcould 
bo cheated by a trick like this. 

In many cases slight lamenesses are not shown upon 
soft ground, or at a walking pace, or when the horse 
is unburdened. The seller, when he can, usually 
chooses soft ground to show his horse on, as often, 
perhaps, to prevent slipping as to conceal lameness. 
But the buyer, if he would test the integrity of the 
limbs, should see the horse shown on hard ground; or, 
if possible, over the causeway. First of all, the horse 
should be walked, and then trotted in hand .two or 
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three times; then he may see the horse mounted, 
walked, and trotted, always slowly at first. This will 
suffice, as far as soundness is concerned, bnt the horse 
may also be trotted quickly, or galloped, to show what 
sort of speed and aclio|i he has got. After the pur- 
chaser is satisfied as to the soundness of the limbs, he 
may follow the horse to some piece of soft ground, 
where he may be put to the top of his speed without 
danger of slipping. Here, also, the horse’s wind is 
most conveniently tried ; but before proceeding so far, 
the horse should be examined for palsy of the hind 
legs, for staggers, stringhalt, and founder. 

Stringhalt . — In this disease, the cause and seat of 
which are not known, the horse lifts one or both hind 
legs to an unnatural height, and in a convulsive jerking 
manner ; sometimes he throws the leg a little outward. 
In slight cases, it is best observed when the horse is 
cool, and when he is turning. It diminishes, or goes 
off by exertion, and may not appear at all, after the 
horse is somewhat heated. We have no evidence that 
the texture of any part of the limb is altered or dis- 
eased, nor is it generally believed, either among stable- 
men or veterinarians, that the horse is at all injured by 
it. A few eall it an unsoundness, but the majority do 
not. It is, however, a blemish which all dislike ; even 
those who think it a sign of endurance would rather 
want it. In some parts of Scotland stringhalt is termed 
click or cleek-spavin. 

Partial Palsy . — By palsy is meant partial or com- 
plete inability to make certain muscles contract. From 
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an injury done to the loins, or perhaps to the head, 
the horse is sometimes unable to exert his usual control 
over the muscles which move the hind legs. His hind 
quarters swing from side to side ; and when compelled 
to retrograde or turn suddenly, he threatens to fall. 
Some will not be put back ; when urged they rear the 
body on the hind legs. In all cases this disease forms 
an unsoundness of a bad character. Few horses thus 
palsied are fit for much work; and in general they can 
hardly earn their food. The injury by which the palsy 
is produced, may take place in an Instant. If there be 
any marks of blistering or setons oyer the loins, it may 
be supposed to be an old affair, and that the horse has 
been treated for it. These horses seldom lie down ; 
and when down they generally require assistance to 
rise. Among stablemen they are said to be chinked 
in the chine, shookj in the loins, or swayed in the 
back. 

Shivering . — This disease is very rare. It consists 
in a shivering or trembling motion of the hind legs 
when the horse is made to retrograde. He is very 
unwilling to go backwards, and when urged, the hind 
legs tremble more or less violently, just as they are 
lifted, or before the foot is raised from the ground; 
and they are lifted with great reluctance. Otherwise, 
4he horse appears to be well. He is termed a shiverer. 
Some have supposed it to proceed from disease in the 
head, others from disease in the stifle joint, but nothing 
is known with certainty. At present I think it should 
be regarded as an unsoundness ; but, at the same 
lime it ought to be observed that we are not sufficiently' 
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acquainted with the extent of evil attending this pecu- 
liar affection of the nerves. 

Staggers . — Horses are liable to a kind of apoplexy, 
which, among stablemen, is termed staggers or mea- 
grims. They drop down all at once,, without sense or 
motion, and after a little time they recover. A horse that 
has once had an attack of this kind is very much dis- 
posed to others. If he should have a fit of meagrims 
soon after purchase, it is difficult, or rather it is impos- 
sible to say whether this is the first or a subsequent 
attack.. The best, if not the only, evidence that can 
be procured, is the testimony of some person who knew 
the horse for some time before he was sold. 

Nimrod, in his Remarks on Condition, hints at a 
symptom that is either not common, or not well known. 
He says that horses who have had disease of the brain, 
show by a peculiar twitching of the head, that some 
permanent mischief has been done. “ I saw a mare 
last week,” says this writer, “ whose brain I knew had 
been considerably affected. I had her brought out for 
inspection ; admired her action much ; and, had I not 
been apprised of it, I question w'hether I might not 
have overlooked a convulsive twitch of her head, which 
she gave at about every tenth stroke in her trot, which 
was perfect.” Elsewhere he says, “ I was once pos- 
sessed of a hunter which had had a slight affection of the 
brain ; but I did not know it at the time. He twitched 
his head in his slow paces, much like the mare I have 
spoken of; but no excitement was left, and an admi- 
rable hunter was he. I purchased him for thirty 
pounds, and, after summering him well, sold him to 
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the Hon. Mr. Bathurst for one hundred and thirty.”, 
p. 282, 283, second edition, 1834. 

I have not met with any other authority by whom 
this twitching appears to have been observed. It is 
certainly not present in all horses that have had an 
attack of staggers, nor even in those that have been 
frequently atfeeted. 

It is questionable whether one fit of the staggers 
would make a horse unsound. A few are never more 
troubled with it ; but a second attack is almost sure to 
produce a third, a third a fourth, and so on, till on some 
hot day the horse falls, never again to rise. The first 
attack may or may not be followed by others. If the 
horse continue at work for two or three months with- 
out the occurrence of a second fit, the seller may fairly 
warrant him sound ; but even at the distance of three 
months, should a second fit appear, the purchaser is 
surely entitled to return the horse, provided it can be 
proved that he had a similar fit before sale. One at- 
tack seems to produce a particular state of the brain, 
by which it is rendered unusually susceptible of those 
causes which disorder or influence its functions. 

Internal Diseases — The horse is liable to many 
internal diseases, some of which cannot be known to 
exist until he has been closely observed for two or three 
days. These diseases must Jje such as to proceed 
slowly, and without interfering very materially with the 
horse’s general health. He may have a stone in the 
bladder, disease of the kidneys, the liver, bowels, lungs, 
the blood vessels, the heart, or other parts, and yet 
the disease may not be observed, unless in particular 
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stages, in which it produces symptoms so marked, that 
an attentive stableman may perceive that there is some- 
thing wrong. In cases of this kind a veterinarian 
ought to be consulted j and it will be his business to 
discover the nature of the disease, and to give his 
opinion as to the time it has existed. Yet there are 
one or two diseases of internal parts, the existence of 
which may be ascertained, even before purchase. 
Such is the case with certain parts of the complicated 
apparatus concerned in the purification of the blood. 
The organs connected with breathing are very liable 
to disease in all fast-going horses ; to some extent the 
integrity of these organs may be estimated by the free- 
dom, the ease, and regularity with which tlie horse 
breathes. The respiration can be quickened by a gal- 
lop ; but it must be remembered that a fat horse, or 
one that has been doing slow work, or one that has 
been doing no work at all, is very soon distressed. A 
little smart exercise will make him puff and blow as if 
he were 'short-winded ; but this is to be attributed 
to his want of working condition, not to disease. 

Broken Wind . — This disease is supposed to reside 
in the lungs. It is characterized by some peculiarity 
in the breathing, and in the sound produced by cough- 
ing. In health, the flank alternately rises and falls, 
and in nearly equal times ; but, in the broken-winded 
horse it rises about half-way, pauses a moment, pro- 
ceeds ; and then it drops in an instant, as if suddenly and 
forcibly thrust downwards. In this way the flank falls 
in less than half the time it occupies in rising. Expira- 
tion is performed by a double and prolonged effort ; in- 
N 
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spiration by a rapid convulsive movement. This is the 
principal symptom of broken wind. In the most of 
cases it is easily seen while the horse is at rest ; but in 
general it is more completely developed after he is 
slightly agitated by exertion. 

Tliere is another symptom. The horse has a very 
peculiar cough. It is short, low, grunting, and fre- 
quently repeated, not unlike the cough of an old and 
feeble asthmatic. It is not the clear sonorous cough 
of health ; once heard it is afterwards very easily recog- 
nised. In general it can be elicited by compressing the 
head of the wind-pipe between the fingers and thumb : 
but some horses that are sound, as well as those that 
are broken-winded, cannot be made to cough at all. 
The motions of the flank must be more narrowly 
watched in such cases. It sometimes happens that the 
horse may be made to cough more readily after his. 
breathing is a little hurried by exertion. The most of 
broken-winded horses always have a cough, but some 
have none. 

Broken-wind is an unsoundness. About this there 
is no difference of opinion. But it may be difficult to 
ascertain how long the horse has had the disease. 
Some say that it comes on all at once ; that the horse 
may be well in the morning, and broken-winded at 
night. This may happen in many cases, but it cer- 
tainly does not in all. The usual history of the horse 
is, that he has long been somewhat touched in his wind, 
but that it is only within two or three days that he has 
become so very bad — so evidently broken-winded. 

This disease does not render the horse quite useless. 
Even in the worst of cases he is fit for some work ; 
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some, more slightly affected, are able to follow the 
hounds with tolerable vigour, and many run for a long 
time in stage coaches. But they must be W’ell man- 
aged ; and often, in spite of the greatest care, they 
will, on particular days, be found very inefficient, or 
quite useless for fast work. They never last long, 
and they are generally very lean while at work. 

Drugs and other things are sometimes given for the 
purpose of concealing broken-wind, 'until the horse can 
be sold. There are certain remedies by which the 
breathing may be rendered more tranquil and regular, 
but they soon cease to operate. The cough, however, 
cannot be altered by any means. 

Roaring . — The head of the windpipe is sometimes 
distorted, or diseased, and the aperture through which 
the air passes is contracted. As the air traverses this 
narrowed part of its passage, a sound is produced, 
varying in loudness and character according to the 
degree in which the obstruction exists. When the 
distortion is considerable, the noise is loud and deep ; 
it is best perhaps expressed by the word roaring. The 
horse is called a roarer. When the head of the wind- 
pipe is much contracted, the noise is loud and shrill. 
The horse is then termed a piper, or a whistler. 

The obstruction is rarely so great as to produce any 
unusual noise in the breathing, while the horse is 
standing at rest. In a few', it is heard as soon as they 
are put to a trot ; but in the majority of cases it is not 
beard until the horse is put to exertion, which quickens 
the breathing. He should be mounted, and get a 
smart gallop up hill, or in deep ground, or sufficiently 
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far on any ground, to increase the breathing. If the 
examinant does not ride himself, he should stand close 
to the horse at the. moment he comes in. 

When the dealer wants to conceal the noise of 
roaring, piping, or whistling, he takes the horse out a 
considerable distance before putting him to the gallop ; 
and, in returning, he slackens the pace, so that the 
breathing may become tranquil before the horse reaches 
the examiner. This is called the long trot. 

There are other diseases in which the horse makes a 
noise in his breathing. The wlieeser breathes thickly 
and with difficulty. There is some noise, but it is not 
loud nor shrill; it is. soft, and increased by exertion, 
but is often heard even when the horse is at rest. This 
also depends upon some alteration in the shape or 
calibre of the windpipe. Thick wind differs but little 
from wheesing: the horse breathes with difficulty; he 
is soon distressed ; the flanks heave much, and rapidly ; 
there is some little noise, but it is not that which at- 
tracts attention so much as the laborious heaving of 
the flank. 

The Highblower utters a loud, irregular, mixed 
sound ; sometimes it is like a mixture of the sounds 
produced by a roarer and a piper; at other times, it is 
something like the noise of a blast-furnace heard 
at a distance ; the nostrils are widely dilated. The 
highblower is not always the same. On some days 
the noise is not so loud, and in a few cases it almost 
disappears after the horse becomes heated. In these 
it may possibly arise from temporary spasm of the 
muscles connected with the head of the windpipe. 
Some, however, have supposed that the noise is pro- 
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duced by some obstruction in the nostrils ; possibly also 
it may, in a few cases, arise from some peculiar motion 
of the nostrils. It is never heard but during quick 
exertion. 

Roaring is an unsoundness, whether it exists in the 
first-mentioned form, or in any of the others; most of 
which are merely modifications of the same disease. 
Professor Coleman, in his lectures, used to mention a 
horse that became a roarer in ten days ; and Nimrod, 
in his Letters on Condition, tells us of one that con- 
tracted the same disease while standing in the stable, 
during the continuance of a frost. 

Grunting Some horses, when suddenly struck 

with whip or spur, utter a short, single sound, resem- 
bling the grunt of a hog. These are termed gmnters. 
Dealers shun them. They usually regard them as 
unsound. Little or nothing is known of the cause, or 
of the consequence ; and at present veterinarians appear 
not to have made up their minds as to whether the 
horse is unsound or not. It may often be a symptom 
of disease ; but it is met with in horses that show no 
sign of disease, unless this sound be regarded as one. 
The prudent purchaser, however, will avoid a grunter. 
The noise may be elicited by. striking, or feigning to 
strike, , the horse on the side ; but he must see the 
•coming blow, which should fall suddenly. 

Examination subsequent to sale — After the horse 
has been purchased and delivered, he may .undergo 
another examination, more minute than . could be per- 
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formed prior to the sale. His speed, power, docilit}', 
and education, and his soundness, may then be made 
the subjects of inquiry much better than when the 
horse was the property of another individual. If the 
horse has any defects — if he be unsound, or vicious, or 
have any other fault for which the warranty entitles 
the buyer to return him — it is probable that they will be 
discovered in the process of time ; but the sooner they 
are discovered and challenged, the less is the chance of 
their pre-existence being disputed. A careful examina- 
tion, according to the directions given in the preceding 
pages may detect that which might escape casual obser- 
vation for weeks or months ; and after the lapse of so 
much time, it may be impossible to prove that the horse 
had the defect complained of before he was sold. Besides, 
the price of the horse is not usually paid until a few 
days after delivery, and as it is often very difficult to 
get it refunded even after the horse is completely 
proved to have been unsound when sold, it is better, if 
it can be so managed, for the purchaser to retain the 
price until he has become belter acquainted with his 
purchase ; and he may use the interval to examine the 
horse for unsoundness, and for placing him under the 
influence of all those circumstances which usually make 
horses exhibit their vices. The stableman, too, should 
be instructed to give immediate information of any 
peculiarity which he may observe, whether it have 
reference to lameness, unusual habits, or viciousness. 
Among other unsoundnesses that cannot always be 
detected before purchasing, are crihr-biting and wind- 
sucking. These are best discovered by the man who is 
oftenest in the stable, or most employed about the horse. 
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Chronic cough is rarelj' discovered until the horse 
has been several days in the possession of his new 
owner. He may cough once or twice, or oftener, 
when offered for sale, and yet he may have no disease, 
or he may have caught a cold. But chronic cough is 
another affair. The horse coughs very frequentiv ; 
the sound is loud, harsh, dry, prolonged, and often 
repeated. When severely affected, the horse will 
often stand for several minutes, coughing as if he would 
shake himself to pieces. It is most common immedi- 
ately after going into the stable, or upon coming out of 
the stable, or after eating or drinking. Many horses 
work well and hardly for years, with chronic cough r 
they appear not to suffer from it : but frequently they 
become broken-winded. This circumstance is sutfi- 
cient to make the cough an unsounduess. 

LAWS RELATING TO SALE AND WARRANTY 
OF HORSES. 

Sale. A contract of sale is an agreement between 
two parties, by whieh the one eng.ages to convey to 
the other a certain subject for a certain price. 

That each may be compelled to perform his own 
part of the contract, it is necessary to have some proof 
that the bargain was really and seriously made. When 
the terms are arranged, it is usual for the parties to 
join hands in token of their mutual agreement ; and in 
some places the buyer gives a seller a small piece of 
mone}', as earnest, or part of the horse’s price ; or each 
gives to the other a written note of the contract. 

In Englandj it is enacted by the statute agfunst 
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frauds, that “ No contract for the sale of any goods, 
wares, or merchandise, for the price of ten pounds or 
upwards, shall be allow'ed -to be good, unless the buyer 
accept part of the goods so sold, and actually receive 
the same, or give something in earnest to bind the 
bargain or in part of payment, or that some note or 
memorandum in writing of the said bargain be made 
and signed by the parties to be charged by such con- 
tract, or their agents thereunto lawfully authorized. 

In Scotland, the law is somewhat different. There, 
is no statutory enactment similar to the Statute of 
Trauds in England ; and transactions of this kind are 
ruled by the common law-, according to which the 
■contract or bargain is fully completed, so as to prevent 
resiling, withoijt either earnest, delivery, or note of 
sale. 

The conditions of sale are of two kinds ; they are 
implied or express. The former arise out of the nature 
of the contract, and are presumed to be a part of the 
agreement, if it be not otherwise stipulated,; the latter 
arise from the introduction of some stipulation not 
usually or naturally understood in the transaction. 
Thus, if a horse be sold, and warranted, it is an im- 
plied condition that ho may be returned within any 
reasonable time, if he is discovered to be unsound ; 
but if it be stipulated that only three days are allowed 
for discovering unsoundness, it is an express condition, 
and the purchaser must abide by it. The conditions 
of sale may refer to the time of payment, the time and 
place of delivery, or to the qualities of the horse, or to 
any other point usually or unusually connected with 
the contract of sale. In all cases, they must be 
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Strictly complied with by both parties : a breach on 
the one side entitles _tbe other, to sue for performance 
or for damages, or to annul the bargain altogether. 

The pasting . up of the conditions of sale on the 
auctioneer’s box, or on the walls or doors of the 
auction-room, or the publication of them in printed 
catalogues to be had in the room, is sufficient notice, 
of the conditions. 

Warranty . — Those conditions of sale which relate- 
to the qualities of the horse, form the warranty. A 
horse might possibly be warranted lame ; but when the 
seller says he warrants the horse, he is understood to 
say that the horse is sound, and that he will be taken 
back if he should be otherwise. 

Kinds of warranty . — By the law of England, 
warranties are express or implied ; the latter, however, 
differ in no respect from the former, except in the 
circumstance of proof. The intention to warrant is 
collected from the whole tissue of circumstances 
proved, and as a legitimate deduction from them, like 
the presumption of any other part not established by 
direct evidence j while the express warranty is proved 
by direct and express testimony to the fact itself. To 
give a single instance : — In Jones against |lowden, it 
was proved to be the uniform course and habit of 
dealing in a particular place, if the articles were sea- 
damaged, to state that fact on the sale of it : a sale 
was made without any such statement, and it was 
therefore held that the article was warranted not sea- 
damaged. This was an implied warranty. 

But in Scotland, warranty is always implied in 
the contract of sale — unless perhaps excluded by the 
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practice of particular trades.* If the seller intend not 
to warrant, he must expressly say so. Those faults, 
however, which relate to temper, steadiness, timidity, 
use, &c., are not within the limits of an implied war- 
ranty. They must be guarded against by express un- 
dertaking; and it becomes a question of evidence 
whether such engagement has been undertaken, and 
how far it has been complied with. 

In Scotland, then, the warranty of soundness is 
■always implied, in England it must be expressed. 

A qualified warranty is one in which the horse is 
warranted sound, with the exception of something 
pointed out at the time of sate. 

What constitutes a Warranty i~lvL England, to 
show that the horse was warranted, it is necessary to 
prove by written or oral testimony, or by circumstan- 
tial evidence, that the seller said he was warranted, or 
that he was sound. In Scotland, it is sufficient to 
show that the horse was bought at a sound price j but 
if the seller can prove that he said he would not war- 
rant, that rules the contract. 

Price . — It is a common opinion that no horse sold 
for less than ten pounds can be held as warranted ; but 
this is a mistake. There is no fixed price. A pony 

* In Scotland, and I believe in England, the most of 
dealers never buy a high-priced horse without demanding a 
warranty; but a great many private persons never think of 
inquiring whether the horse is warranted or not. Some 
ask if he is all right, and appear content when the seller 
replies that he is, as far as he knows. 
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may bring eight or nine pounds if he is sound, but the 
same animal may not be worth one, if unsound ; and 
the purchaser of a pony at eight pounds, is surely as 
much under the protection of the law as the purchaser 
of a hunter at a thousand. The court requires to 
know, not only what was paid, but what the animal 
would be worth, if sound. Thus, in a dispute about a 
mare that had cost twenty-five pounds, and was sold, 
after six months, for eight, it was held that she could 
not be warranted. In England the payment of a sound 
price does not of necessity warrant the horse ; in Scot- 
land it does, and this law gives rise to much litigation 
and knaver}'. A horse evidently unsound may be 
purposely bought at a sound price, and the buyer, 
after taking much work out of the animal, may return 
him and demand the money, or refuse to pay it, and 
the seller has no remedy unless he can fully prove that 
he said he did not warrant. 

Form and extent of Warranty . — The warranty is 
usually included in the receipt for the money, after the 
following manner 

“ Glasgow, 22df February, 1836. 

Received from A. B. the sum of thirty pounds 
sterling, for a Bay Gelding, warranted Sound, and free 
from Vice. 

C. D." 

It may be much more extensive ; the age, the fitness 
for work, and freedom from blemishes, might also be 
included. But, however lavishly the seller may praise 
the horse before purchase, few are willing to certify 
all this upon paper. Indeed, it can hardly be expected 
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that he should, considering to what an extent it makes 
him responsible — and considering also how liable horses 
are to change, when they pass under other manage* 
ment. 

The warranty should he written — it may be verbal, 
and proved by oral testimony ; but, in case of dispute, 
W'itnesses may be out of the way ; they may forget ; 
they may be tampered with ; and their attendance in 
court adds much to the expense. None of these objec- 
tions apply to the written guarantee. 

The written warranty should contain all the impor- 
tant conditions of the bargain. In Pickering against 
Dowson, Chief Justice Gibbs said, “ I hold that if a 
man brings me a horse, and makes any representations 
whatever of his quality and soundness, and afterwards 
we agree in luriting for the purchase of the horse, that 
shortens and corrects the representations ; and what- 
ever terms are not contained in the contract, do not 
bind the seller, and must be struck out of the case.” 
It is the same in Scotland. 

A servant or agent, such as an auctioneer or livery 
. stable keeper, may warrant, and his warranty binds the 
.principal, unless he gave express orders to the contrary. 

Duration of warranty.— Some people entertain a 
Ycry erroneous notion of warranty. They imagine 
that it makes the granter responsible for whatever may 
happen to the horse for a definite period after sale ; 
some say three days — some three weeks — others three 
months — and others, still more foolish and inconsider- 
ate, would have it extend to six months. But tne 
truth is, the warranty has no reference to any future 
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event, except such as may arise from causes existing 
before or at the time of sale. 

Sreach of warranty . — Should the horse be dis- 
covered to be unsound, or vicious, or to have any other 
fault guarded against in the warranty, the buyer is 
entitled to resile. He agreed to buy the horse upon 
condition that he was sound, docile, &c., and he finds 
that the conditions have not been complied with ; and 
the law affords him a remedy. 

Return Before he draws back, however, he should 

be certain that he has sufficient reason for doing so. 
In the first place, he should ascertain whether the 
unsoundness, or whatever the fault be, really exists : 
and next, he should learn, if possible, whether it ex- 
isted before, or was produced after, sale; If this book 
does not afford him the requisite information, he must 
appljj^to a veterinarian. And, that there may be no 
suspicion of partiality, or, as it should be called, of dis- 
honesty, his opinion as to the cause and age of the 
unsounduess should be obtained before he is informed 
of whom the horse was purchased. He may know the 
horse for an old patient ; but if he is honest he will 
either give an impartial opinion, or he will refuse to 
examine the horse at all — which perhaps is the best 
way, as long as he has to deal with people who cannot 
understand why he should hesitate to sacrifice his 
self-esteem and professional reputation for their paltry 
interests. 

The buyer is sometimes too much influenced by the 
reports of his stableman. He may be told that the 
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horse has got the lampas, worms, humours, and a 
hundred other ill things about him : but he should make 
further inquiry before he proceeds against the seller ; 
and it may possibly be found that the fault is not in 
the horse, but in the man who sold him. With 
unpardonable negligence he has omitted to pay the 
initiatory fee ; and' there is nothing wherewithal to 
christen the poor beast, and to drink long life and 
good luck to him. 

Breach of warranty, however, having been ascer- 
tained, the buyer is at liberty to annul the contract. 
The horse is returnable. The English law punishes 
a breach of warranty more severely than the Scottish. 

In England, the buyer may return the horse, and 
demand or pursue for the price ; or he may retain the 
horse, and bring an action on the warranty for the 
difference between the price and the real value. If 
he offer to return, he may also recover the expenses 
of the horse’s keep ; but in this case a positive offer to 
return is said to be necessary.* To entitle the buyer 
to maintain the action, no notice of the unsoundness 
need be given ; nor is it necessary to bring the action 
immediately on discovering the unsoundiiess. 

But though a notice is not essential, yet it ought 

• As in the case of Carsewcll w. Coave, where, upon 
breach of the warranty proved, hut no tender made of re- 
turning the horse, it was objected that the buyer could 
recover notliing for tlie keep. Lord Mansfield said, “ The 
conti-act being broken, the seller mustgiveback the money, 
and the buyer must return the horse; but unless he has 
previously tendered him, he cannot recover for the keep, 
because it was not the seller’s fault that the buyer kept him.” 
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always to be Lgiven, as the omitting so to do %Yill 
furnish, at the trial, a strong presumption that the 
horse, at the time of sale, w'as free from the defect 
complained of ; thus rendering the proof of a breach of 
warranty more diflScult. Common justice and honesty, 
it has been remarked, require that the commodity 
should be returned at the earliest period, and before it 
has ’been so changed by lapse of time, that it may be 
difficult or impossible to ascertain what were its original 
qualities. The law indeed requires that -the horse be 
returned in as good condition as he. was/in;at the time 
the unsoundness was discovered : if the animal fall in 
value subsequent to this period, the seller cannot be 
compelled to take him back ; and the purchaser in such 
a case can only rely on his action for recovering a 
proportional part of the price. 

In Scotland, the law, with regard to return, is dif- 
ferent, and fairer. The purchaser cannot, as in Eng- 
land, retain the horse, and bring an action to recover 
the difference between the price and the real value. 
He must either keep him at the price paid, or return 
him on getting repaj’ment ; and if he have suffered 
direct damage from the unsoundness, &c.,of the horse, 
he will also have an action of damages for reparation. 

Moreover, the return must be immediate. So soon as 
the unsoundness is discovered, the purchaser is bound 
to give notice to the seller, and offer to return the horse ; 
and falling to do so, he is held to have acquiesced 
in the defect, and is barred from an action on the 
seller. The exact time, after coming to the knowledge 
of the defect, within which the purchaser must offer to 
return, has never been precisely fixed ; but there must 
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be no undue delay, and the sooner a purchaser gives 
notice the better. 

In Scotland, it is the usual practice among dealers, 
after discovering unsoundness, to get the horse ex- 
amined by a veterinarian, who gives a written certifi- 
cate, containing his opinion as to the cause of the 
unsoundness, and the time it has existed. The buyer 
sends this certificate to the seller, at the same time 
requesting that the horse be taken away, and the 
money returned. If this notice be neglected, the horse 
is then put up at liver}^ and the seller informed of 
where he is standing. The purchaser then sues for 
the horse’s price, and the expenses incurred. 

The certificate of unsoundness is usually couched in 
the following terms : — . 

“ Glasgow, 22rf February, 1836. 

“ At the request of Mr. A. B., 1 have this day 
examined a Dark Brown Gelding, five years old, said 
to have been purchased, three weeks ago, from Mr. 
C. D., of Edinburgh ; and I hereby certify that I find 
the horse lame from spavin in the right hock, and that, 
in my opinion, he was unsound at the time of sale. 

“ E. r., Veterinary Surgeon" 

' The charge for the examination, and this certificate, 
is ten shillings and sixpence, supposing the horse to be 
brought to the premises of the veterinarian. The 
names, it will be observed, ought to be written at full 
length ; and the description of the horse may be more 
complete. A certificate, however, of this kind is use- 
less, unless it come from a qualified veterinarian. The 
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seller may and should reject the opinion, or at least 
refuse to pay for the opinion, of a quack, or as he gene- 
rally calls himself, a farrier. The fee is payable by the 
buyer, who demands it from th#%eller. 

Delivery . — Delivery may be made to the buyer, his 
servant, or authorized agent. 

Delivery may be made by putting the horse into the 
stable of the buyer ; 

And he is delivered if the seller transfer him from 
his sale to his livery stable. 

The seller is bound to offer immediate delivery, and 
if any expense or loss is incurred by the buyer’s refusal 
to accept, it must be borne by the buyer only. 

The seller may refuse to deliver till he receives pay- 
ment ; but after delivery, he can only sue for the price, 
not for return of the horse. 

And if the price be paid before delivery, the buyer 
can only insist for delivery, not for return of the 
money. 

On the seller refusing to deliver, the price being 
tendered, the buyer may either annul the contract, or 
raise an action for performance and damages. 

And if the bu}'er refuse to pay the price, delivery 
being offered, the seller may, after the lapse of a rea- 
sonable time, either sue for payment or annul the bar- 
gain, and resell the horse. 

Rish between buyer and seller . — The contract of 
sale being concluded, and the seller not refusing to 
deliver upon tender of the price, the whole risk is the 
buyer’s. The horse may meet with an accident, he 
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may fall lame, or take disease, and die in a day or an 
hour after sale ; but the evil falls altogether upon the 
buyer, unless it can be proved to have arisen from 
some cause existing at. or before sale, or from some 
fault or neglect of the seller. 

Conclusion. It may be -well to observe that the 
preceding articles on sale and warranty must not be 
expected to furnish all the information which may be 
desired in every case of disagreement between buver 
and seller. Disputes beyond number may arise, and 
the principal transaction . may be obscured or compli- 
cated by such a variety of circumstances that no written 
laws can anticipate and provide against the whole of 
them. In general, it is only cases of this intricate 
character which are carried into a court of justice. 
When it can easily and clearly be shown that wrong 
has been suffered, the offender is usually willing to 
afford redress as soon as he finds that the aggrieved 
individual is determined to seek it from the law. But 
there are a great many disputes in which each party 
thinks liimself on the right side. When there is any 
doubt about the matter, the aggrieved should consult 
a professional man, a lawyer, as to whether he is 
wronged or not, and as to his chance of obtaining re- 
press. The complainer should give his agent a full 
and explicit account of all the circumstances, and he 
should endeavour to do so as briefly as possible. It 
•should also be know-n, before adding other expenses to 
the loss already sustained, whether it be possible to 
obtain the amount of damages from the defendant, 
even though it were proved that he is entitled to pay 
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them. Of course it is needless to prosecute a man for 
money which he has no means of paying, or one who 
can make it appear so. 

Into a lawsuit, regarding a horse, no man should enter 
without consideration. The delay in the proceedings, 
and the expense attending them, are abundantly vexa- 
tious ; and it is seldom possible to foresee how the 
cause will end. Many are willing to suffer the wrong, 
and to sacrifice a few pounds rather than encounter so 
much annoyance, and they cannot be greatly blamed. 
Looking at the decisions that have been made in 
courts, there can be no doubt but many of them are 
erroneous. This is not to be wondered at. The 
judge, in general, is wholly unacquainted with stable 
affairs ; he hardly knows the language of the principal 
witnesses ; and when the testimony of one contradicts 
the testimony of another, he knows not to which he 
should give the most credit. I have no doubt but he 
is frequently embarrassed by technical words, which 
the witness can neither explain nor do without. Ihe 
most important witnesses are often stablemen and far- 
riers, who always speak their own slang language with- 
out considering that it is intelligible only among them- 
selves ; and when they are desired to explain any 
word, they may attempt it, but they seldom succeed. 
Professional men are not so bad ; yet they, too, very 
frequently produce error or confusion by using techni- 
cal words— that is, words not in general use, whether 
they are confined to a class of learned, or to a class of 
ignorant persons. When a question is asked as to the 
nature of a disease or unsoundness, it is not the mere 
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name, scientific or vulgar, that is wanted, nor yet a 
‘Scientific account of the disease in all its forms and 
stages, but a veiy short description of the disease as it 
“exists in that particular case. In almost every instance 
this may be done most explicitly without the use of a 
single ambiguous word. The description had better 
•be too short than too long ; it should resemble a defi- 
nition. ■ Further information may be obtained by in- 
quiry ; "and all questions should be answered directly 
to tlie point. It is much better to deliberate for a 
moment, in arranging an answer, than to utter a string 
of disjointed tedious nonsense. 

When the evidence of one witness is in opposition 
to that of another, the judge, fromcertain circumstances, 
is very often able to distinguish between the true and 
the false. But he also, especially in Scotland, often 
overlooks a very material difference in the professional 
education of the witnesses. A mere quack, who 
■knows no more of anatomy and medicine than a 
butcher, is sometimes summoned into court, and his 
evidence pitted against that of a man who has studied 
his profession as regularly, and received the aids of 
■other sciences in the same manner as a medical practi- 
tioner. This is far from being common, but it some- 
times happens. The agent, however, on the other 
side usually takes exceptions to the evidence of the 
quack, and gets it thrown aside altogether, or he takes 
such advantage of it as to make it subservient to his 
own ends. The quack usually styles himself a farrier, 
but one or two have dared to assume the name which 
properly belongs only to the qualified man— the veteri- 
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narian. The less either purchaser or proprietor has to 
do with them the better. They are always bringing 
vexation or loss to some one. 

Besides the above cireumstances which complicate 
horse causes, or render the nature of the ultimate de- 
cision uncertain, there are various others arising out 
of the liability of the animal to rapid changes, the, diffi- 
culty of procuring positive proof, the difference of 
opinion on the same subject even among professional 
men, and the ease with which unprincipled loungers 
about stables may be made to swear to any thing. 
Low' dealers have always plenty of these characters at 
command. 



General Cautions relating to Baying. 

Never purchase a horse from a friend ; nor from a 
litigious man ; nor a petty lawyer ; nor from one who 
cannot pay the expenses of a lawsuit. 

Never, before purchase, show that you are exceed- 
ingly well-pleased with the horse. 

Hear all that the seller and his grooms say about 
a horse ; but be certain of nothing till you have ocular 
demonstration. 

Never appear to know any of the tricks of dealers, 
unless they be attended with cruelty, when it may be 
proper to discourage and punish them by expressing 
disapprobation, and refusing to have any transactions 
with such men. 
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But never be so rude as to betray any suspicion of 
yvant of faith in the dealer. It is always very offen- 
sive, quite useless, impolitic, and it may be erroneous. 

If you discover an unsoundness, or vice, before 
purchase, it is needless to point it out. To say that 
the horse is too good for your purpose may serve as 
well. You need not offend the owner; and you have 
no right to give the horse a bad character, even when 
J’OU are quite sure that he deserves it. 

Seldom give the price first asked. Twenty, or 
thirty, or even forty per cent, is no great abatement 
in horse-dealing. 

Be cautious when a seller warrants a horse, and at 
the same time candidly tells you of some defect. A little 
tenderness, produced by a bad shoe, may mean incur- 
able lameness ; a slight cough, of no consequence, 
may signify broken wind, or chronic cough ; and when 
it is said the horse is a little troublesome to go about, 
it may often be concluded that he is notoriously 
vicious. 

When an auctioneer says that the horse is not war- 
ranted, but that he will warrant him for a guinea, his 
offer may sometimes be taken, but upon condition that 
a fair trial be allowed before payment. 

Always, when possible, delay payment until the horse 
has been minutely examined and tried. 

Be suspicious when delivery is refused until the 
price is paid, or a certain portion of it deposited — ^that 
is, when you are known to be credit-worthy. 

When a horse has many faults, object only to that 
for which he can be returned. To object first to the 
price, then to windgalls, and last of all to spavin, is to 
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say that, right or wrong, you are determined to break 
the contract. 

To a person of doubtful character never, and to a 
dealer seldom, return a paid horse- until the price is 
refunded. There are men who manage to keep both 
the horse and the money. 



Engravings of the Teeth. 

These four figures were drawn from the teeth of 
horses known to be of the ages represented ; the soft 
parts, the gums, had been removed from them all except 
the five-year-old, which -«'as put into the hands of the 
delineator the day after the horse’s death. 

The first figure shows two of the temporary in con- 
trast with four of the permanent teeth. The mark in 
the central pair is unusually faint ; but the oval form 
of the wearing surface is very evident when contrasted 
with any of the older mouths. 

The second figure shows the shape of the tushes, 
and of the corner teeth, soon after their appearance. 

In the third figure, age has altered the shape, and 
the direction of the teeth. It is not common for a 
nine-year-old mouth to have so much mark. With 
people who guess the age entirely by the mark, this 
would pass very -well for a seven-year-old, while others, 
who look also to the shape of the wearing surface, and 
the elongation of the teeth, and their direction, would 
come nearer the truth. 



15G ENGRAVINGS OF THE TEETH. 

The fourth figure is introduced to show, in an 
extreme degree, the alterations which the teeth undergo 
in their shape, length, and direction. It shows the 
diminished breadth of the jaw, as well as of the teeth 
from side to side ; the smoothness, the round, triangu- 
lar, or equilateral form of the wearing surface, and the 
elongation of the body. 
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Action, kinds of, 57 ; as indicative of disease, 124. 

Age, at what, the hci’se most valuable, 37 ; J31aine’s calcu- 
lation concerning, 38. 

Aged ; a horse is so called after he is eight years old, 41. 
Agility, tricks to conceal the want of, 56. 

All-abroad j said of a horse when his forefeet fly apart in 
progression, 15. 

Amaurosis; a kind of blindness, 89. 

Amberry ; a synonyme of angleberry, and wart, 73. 
Angleberries, not commonly constituting unsoundness, 73. 
Apoplexy, more generally termed staggers, or megrims, 131 . 

B 

Back, length of the, 25; injury of the, 130. 

Back sinews, position of the, 17; injury of the, 104. 
Balancing, a mode of concealing lameness, 127. 

Barrel, the, meanings of the word, 24. 

Belly, want of, 22 and 26. 

Bending over; a defect of the fetlocks, 20. 

Bent before; a defect of the knees, 17. 

Bishopping; making artificial marks in the teeth, 45. 

Biter, signs of a, 68. 

Blemishes, what, 73. 

Blindness, signs of, 90; an unsounduess, 90. 

Blisters, marks left by, 101. 
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Blood spavin, not a disease, 124r. 

Bog spavin, seldom an unsouodness, 124- 
Bone spavin, always an unsoundness, 122. 

Bone, want of, below the knee, 18. 

Breast, width of the, varies, 14. 

Broke ; a synonyme of educated, 72. 

Broken knees, a serious blemish, 73 and 102. 

Broken wind, signs of, 133 ; an unsuundness, 134. 
Brushing ; cutting very slightly, 106. 

Buck eyes; vaguely applied to several defects of the eyes, 
which see, 10 and 85. 

Buyer’s ill treatment of his purchase, 48; often does not 
know what he wants, I. 

Buying, general cautions regarding, 163. 

C 

Calf-kneed, what horses so called, 17. 

Canon, defects iu the form of, 17; diseases seated in the, 
103. 

Capped hock, a tumour on point of the hock, 120. 

Capulet ; a tumour on point of the elbow, 102. 

Catai*act in the eye, an unsoundness, 87. 

Catarrh, a common cold, 95. 

Certificate of unsoundness, 148. 

Channel, the space between the branches of the lower jaw, 

10 . 

Chest, the, varieties in its form, 22. 

Chest founder ; sometimes applied to grogginess, 125. 
Chronic cough, an unsoundness, 139. 

Cleek spavin ; a Scotch synonyme of stringhalt, 129. 
Clicking ; a synonyme of forging, 25. 

Cold, a, constitutes unsoundness, 95. 

Colour, natural and artificial. 36. 

Colt; a horse under five years of age, 41. 

Condition, meanings of the word, 47. 

Conformation, external, defined, 8. 

Contraction, that is, of the foot, not an unsoundness, 112. 
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Corns, what liorses most liable to, 21 ; nature of, 116. 
Cough, from sore throat, an unsoundness, 95. 

Counter ; synonymous with breast and bosom, 14. 

Courage, as opposed to timidity, 64. 

Courage ; often used synonymously with energy, 65. 
Cow-hocked ; having the hocks approaching each other, 30. 
Crest-fallen, applied to a crestless neck, 12. 

Crib-biting strap, mai’ks of the, 96. 

Crib'biting, an unsoundness, 99. 

Croup, conformation of the, 29. 

Crow eyed; having small sunken eyes, 10. 

Cruelty of dealers, 56, 126 and 127. 

Curb, a disease of the hock, 120. 

Curby hocks, form of, 30. 

Cutting, signs of, and causes, 106. 

D 

Daisy cutter ; what horses so called, 36. 

Dealer, the, sometimes unjustly treated, 46; entitled to 
prepare his horses for sale, 50. 

Dealci’s, tricks of the, firing, 126; balancing, 127; ginger- 
ing, 57; bishopping, 45 ; puffing the glims, 46 ; stuffing 
the nostrils, 92; the long trot, 136; dying the hair, 36. 
Delivery of a purchased horse, laws relating to the, 149. 
Digging the toe, a sign of unsafe action, 59. 

Disease, definition of, in relation to soundness and unsound- 
ness, 76. 

Diseases, internal, remarks on, 132. 

E 

Earnest money, must, in England, be given to make .a 
bargain binding, 139; not so in Scotland, J40. 

Ears, motions and form of the, 9. 

Education, influence of, on the horse’s price, 71. 

Elbow, the, its breadth and position, 15; tumour on the 
point of, 102. 

Energy, or desire of going, 55. 
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Ewe-necked; wanting the crest, 12. 

Eyes, natural defects of the, 10 ; diseases of the, 85. 

Examination of purchase after sale recommended, 137. 

External conformation, mode of learning to perceive varie- 
ties in, 8. 

F 

Farcy-buds ; ulcerating tumours on the skin ; a sign of 
glanders, 92. 

Farrier; a veterinary quack; his testimony not to he 
depended upon, 49; his certificate of unsoundness good 
for notliing, 148; sometimes confounded with the Veteri- 
narian, 152. 

F’ar-side, the right side of a horse. 

Faults, meaning of, 75. 

Fetlocks; faults in their relative position, 18; enlargement 
of, 106. 

Fiery horses ; those having an excess of energy, 55. 

Figging ; synonymous with gingering, 57. 

Filly ; a mare under 5 years of age, 41. 

Firing; a trick of the dealer, 56, and 126. 

Firing ; a surgical operation ; marks left by, 101. 

Flank, light in the ; wanting belly, 26. 

Flat-sided horses, defects of, 24. 

Flat soles, objections to, 116. 

Foal; applied to the young horse, whetlier male or female, 
till he is one year old. 

Foal teeth, sometimes forcibly drawn, 44. 

Foot, form and size of the, 21 ; diseases of the, 109. 

Fore-arm ; the space between the elbow and the knee-joints, 

16 . 

Fore legs, position of the, 15. 

Forging; striking the shoe of the fore foot with the toe 
of the hind one during progression, 25. 

Foul, or foulness; applied to glanders, 92. 

Founder, effects and signs of, 117. 

French table of pi-oportions, extracts from, 32. 
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Frog, the seat of thrush, 1 JS. 

Frush; an old term for thrush, not quite obsolete, >113. 
Full-mouthed, when a horse so called, 89. 

G 

Gaskin, depth and volume of the, 29. 

Gaunt bellied ; having the flank tucked up ; wanting belly, 
22 and 26. 

Gingering, needless folly of, 57. 

Glanders ; a contagious and incurable disease, 92. 

Glands under the jaw, enlargement of, 96. 

Glass eyes; the vulgar term for amaurosis, 90. 

Gleet } a discharge from the nose, of long standing, 92. 
Gourdiness, swelling of the legs which disappears during 
exercise, and predisposes to greases, but does not render 
the horse unsound, 18. 

Grease ; a swelling and rawness of the legs attended with a 
fetid discharge ; not an unsoundness. 

Grogginess, renders the horse unsound, 125. 

Groin, the seat of rupture, 119- 
Gruuting, what meant by, 137. 

H 

Habits ; meanings of this word, 74. 

Hair, changing the colour of, by dyeing, 36. 

Hand ; a measui’e equal to four inches, by which the horse's 
height is calculated. 

Haunch bones, fracture of the, 119. 

Haunches, breadth, width, and depth of the, 28. 

Head, form, size, and expression of the, 9. 

Hernia, an unsoundness, 119. 

High blower, what horse so called, 137. 

Hind legs, position of the, 29. 

Hip-shot; having the haunch bone broken, 119. 

Hips, ragged ; applied to horses whose haunch bones 
project, 28. 
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Hocks, kreadth and bend of the, SO ; diseases of the, 120. 
Hoof ; applicable only to the horny covering of the foot, 21 
and 109. 

Hoof-bound ; a synonyme of contraction, 112. 

Humours ; applied by grooms to almost every disease, and 
often to nothing, 146. 

I 

Interfering; synonymous with cutting, 106. 

J 

Jack, a; synonymous with bone-spavin, 122. 

Juvenility, signs ot; independent of the teeth, 43. 

K 

Knee, defective forms of the, 19; blemishes of the, 73 ami 
102 ; stiffness of the, 103. 

Knee- up action, synonymous with high action, 39. 
Knuckling over, what meant by, 20, 

L 

Lameness always renders a horse unsound, 125. 

Lampas ; a name for which the veterinarian finds no 
disease, 146. 

Law-suits regarding horses; remarks on, 150; decisions 
in, why so often contradictory or erroneous, 151. 

Lazy horses, worthlessness of, 52. 

Leaf-eared ; synonymous with lop-eared, 14, 

Legs, position of the fore, 15; of the hind, 29. 

Light bellied, or light cai’cassed, wanting depth at thefiaiik, 
22 and 26. 

Lob-eared, what, 10. 

Loins, length and breadth of the, 25; injury of the 130. 
Long-jointed ; having the pasterns long, 19. 

Long trot, the, what, 136. 

Lunatic blindness, applied to specific ophthalmia, 86. 
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Mal-conformation, any defect in conformation. 

Mange; a disease of the skin attended with itchiness, loss 
of hail*, or ruw'ness, and, by some, considered as an un- 
soundness. 

Meagrims, the staggers, apoplexy, signs of, 131. 

Moon blindness applied to specidc ophthalmia, 86. 

Mort, the; applied to glanders, 92. 

N 

Nasal gleet, a chronic discharge from the nostrils, 92. 
Navicular-joint disease, termed groggy lameness, 125. 

Near side ; the left side of a horse. 

Neck, various forms of the, 1 1. 

Neck veins, sometimes one of them awanting, 99. 

Nerve operation, or nerving; used for unnerving, 107. 
Neurotomy, section of the nerves, rentiers a horse un- 
sound, 108. 

Nigh side ; the left side of a horse. 

Nicking, why so common in Ireland, 27. 

Nostrils, size of the, in long-winded horses, 10; tumours' 
in the, 91 ; discharge from, 92. 

O 

Off-side ; the right side of a horse. 

Ophthalmia, common and specific, 86. 

Over-reaching; striking the heels or pasterns of the fore- 
feet with the toe of the hind-foot, 25. 

P 

Palsy, partial, of the bind legs, 129. 

Pasterns, length and obliquity of the, 19; ringbone on the, 
109. 

Fig-eyed ; having small sunken eyes, ICt 
Piping, what, 135. 

Points of a horse ; used, with an adjective, to denote good 
or bad conformation, 8. 
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Polypus, a tumour ; nostrils sometimes the seat of a, 91. 
Proportion of part to part, 31. 

Puffiug the glims, what, 46. 

Pumice foot ; a foot in which the sole is convex, 117. 

Pupil of the eye, what, 87. 

Q 

Qualities of a horse, in what consisting, 3; how ascer- 
tained, 4. 

Quarters, breadth, depth, and width of the, 28. 

11 

Ragged hips, what horses said to have, 28. 

Return of an unsound horse ; laws x’elating to, not the 
same in Scotland as in England, 145; caution regai’ding, 
146. 

Ribbed-home, meaning of, 26. 

Ring-bone, an iinsoundness, 109. 

Ringle eyed ; synonymous with wall-eyed, 87. 

Risk between buyer and seller, 149. 

Roach-backed, a dei'ect in the loins, 26. 

Roaring, kinds of, 135 ; an unsoundness, 137. 
Roman-nosed, what horses so called, 10. 

Rowels and setons, marks produced by, 101. 

Running thrush j a discharge from the cleft of the frog, 
113. 

Rupture in the gi’oin, an unsoundness, 119. 

S 

Saddle-backed, having the spine sunk, 25. 

Sale, English and Scotch laws regarding, 139. 

Sandcrack, aiiunsoundncss, 111. 

Screw ; a worn-out horse. 

Seller, sometimes unfairly treated, 48. 

Senility, signs of, besides the teeth, 43. 

Setons, marks. produced by, 101. 

Sex, objections to mares, 37. 
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Shapes; synonymous with points and external conforma- 
tion, 8. 

Shank, defects in the form of, 19; diseases seated in the, 
103. 

Shivering, W'hat, 130. 

Shown-in-hand, meaning of, 53. 

Short jointed ; having the pasterns short, 19. 

Shoulder, conformation of the, 13; tumours on the, 100. 
Shying, what, 65; causes of, 56. 

Sidehones, constituting unsoundness, 110. 

Soft horse, a, one not in working order, 48. 

Sluggish horses, character of, 52. 

Sore throat constitutes unsoundness, 94, 

Soundness, vagueness of the word among horsemen, 75; 
definitions, 74; error regarding examination of horse 
for, 78. 

Spavin, bone, 122, bog, blood, 124. 

Specks on the eyes, not in general an unsoundness, 85. 
Speedy-cut, meaning of, 103. 

Splints, without lameness, no unsoundness, 104. 

Sprain of the back tendons, an unsoundness, 104. 

Staggers, renders a horse unsound, 131. 

Star-gazer, a horse that carries the muzzle much pro- 
jected, 12. 

Stifle-joint, enlargement of, 119. 

Stringhalt, not an unsoundness, 129* 

Stumbling, action concerned in, 59. 

Swaying of the back; applied to a half palsied state of the 
hind legs, 129. 

1 

Teeth, natural marks, number, and shape of the, 37 ; tricks 
of dealers on the, 44; engravings of the, explained, 154. 
Temper ; see energy, 55 ; coui’age, 64 ; and vice, 66. 
Tendons, the back, injury of, 104; relative position of, 17. 
Testicles, the, sometimes diseased, 120. 

Thick wind ; difficulty of breathing* 136. 
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Thorough pin, seldom au unsoundness, 122. 

Throat, soreness of, 94. 

Thrushes, ought in all cases to constitute unsoundness, 113. 

Tied below the knee, meaning of, 18. 

Tottering; a trembling of the fore legs observable in some 
horses after exercise, and especially in those that are bent 
at the knees or have upright pasterns, 17. 

Trial, a, always, when possible, to be obtained before pur- 
chase, 6. 

Tushes, or tusks, give but imperfect signs of the. age, 43. 

U 

Unnerving, renders the horse unsound, 107. 

Unsoundness, definitions of, 79; examination of horse for, 
82 ; list of parts to be inspected for, 84 ; certificate of, 
140 ; on the causes of, 85 ; classification of causes, 81 ; 
examination for, subsequent to sale, recommended, 157. 

V 

Veins of the neck, one sometimes obliterated, 99. 

Vertigo, synonymous with staggers, megrim, and apoplexy, 
131. 

Veterinari.in, the, sometimes 'confounded with the unedu- 
cated practitioner, 132; the fittest person to inquire into 
the causes of unsoundness, 49. 

Vice, meanings of the word, 66- 

Vision, partial or complete loss of, an uusoundness, 90. 

W 

Wall-eyed; having a part or the whole of the iris white 
87. 

Warranty, what, 141 ; kinds of, 141 ; what constitutes, 142; 
form and extent. of, 143; should be written, 144; dura- 
tion of, 144; breach of, 145. 

Warts, often very annoying, but seldom constitute unsouud- 
ness, 73. 

Washy horses, what kind so called, 22. 
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Weed, a ; an iU-made worthless horse. 

AVell-rihbed home, meaning of, 25. ^ 

■Wersh horse, a ; one out of working condition, 48. 



"Wheezingi 'what, 136. 

■Whistling, a kind of roaring, 135. 

Wind-sucking, an unsoundness, 98. ^ p„,„na 

Withers, difference in the height of, 13 ; hruises of the, 

Wind; applied to the breathing, 133. 

Wind-broken; a synonyme of broken-wind, lo3. 



Windgalls, what, 106. 

Work, disposition to, varies greatly, 55. 
Work-able horse, value of, 49. 
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cefation ohhe Mouth. 1. Diabetes. 2. Ery’sipelas. 3. 
Thrush. 4. Ulceration of the Mouth— Chap. IX. Of Colic. 

—Chap. X. Of Constipation and Vomiting. 1. Constipa- 
tion. i Vomiting.-Cliap. XL Of Diarrhoea. 1. Foeeffient 
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Being an account of all that is worth/ of the Stranger's notice 
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“ No tourist in search of the picturesque among the noble 
and romantic scenery of our Western Highlands should be 
without a copy of this admirable little publication, which 
contains a greater mass of valuable and interesting infor- 
mation, regarding the West of Scotland, with its splendid 
rivers, lochs, mountains and isles, than was ever compressed 
into such diminutive bounds before. We look upon the small 
size of this Pocket Guide as one of its best recommendations, 
and we cordially agree in the following observations which 
we <ixtract from the preface t— 

“ ‘ The truth of the adage — “ a great book, a great evil,”— is 
seldom more deeply felt than when one is travelling. In 
such circumstances an ordinary octavo, or even a fashionable 
duodecimo, is often found to be an exceedingly troublesome 
companion. No tourist can comfortably ‘ take the road* 
with a book in his pocket exceeding snuif-box dimensions. 
Under this conviction we have arranged our materials in 
the smallest convenient form. Tlie limits we have pre- 
scribed to ourselves have indeed imposed upon us a necessity 
for great condensation and brevity, yet we are not awaro 
that Ave have, in a single instance, Avithheld any really use- 
ful information from the touristy nay we have sometimes, 
it Avill perhaps be thought, used a .Cicerone’s privilege, and 
anticipated more questioning than some Avho may place 
themselves under our guidance, feel inclined to put us to. 

“ But although ‘ brevity is very good,’ and particularly in 
works which are to be consulted while we are engaged in a 
pleasure trip, and are more desirous of using our eyes in 
contemplating the beauties of nature than in reading the 
lettered page, it is, nevertheless, necessary that the notices 
given, if brief, should not be meagre. B'lr. M'Phun’s book 
is however just Avhat it should be in this respect. In few 
words it says much, and, small as it is, it contains every- 
thing which the traveller would wish to know. 

“ rile volume is dedicated to the Royal Northern Yacht 
Club, and is embellished with three well executed engrav- 
ing.Sjrcpresenting some of the, most interesting scenes on the 
Clyde, while its value is increased by two maps of the part 
of Scotland referred to in the text. — G-reenoch Intelligencer. 



and to account for the superiority is not difficult. The 
utility of the work is now established, and clergymen, appre- 
ciating its merits, and knowing its extensive circulation, 
select with carejbhe sermons they wish to appear in its pages. 
The Scottish Pulpit is a, publication in which Christians of 
every denomination are interested. With party it has 
nothing to do. The diffusion of Christianity is its object, 
in a mode cheap, convenient, and elegant. In this age of 
cheap publications the idea of furnishing two sermons foi 
twopence seemed to be merely the speculation of an ardent 
mind. The attempt, however, pleased the religious public 
—the variety of the work continued to excite attention — its 
substantial matter ensured approbation, till, from ranking 
as a weekly production, it has assumed the loftier station of 
a standard publication of practical divinity. Nor is thia 
strange. The sermons generally are, what such productions 
should be, calculated to improve the understanding and affect 
the heart, and from the peculiar circumstances under which 
they are furnished, they have an unction which few printed 
sermons possess. This publication, therefore, has just claims 
for general diffusion. Is the Christian fond to possess a 
sermon of his beloved minister? In the stillness of the 
Sabbath evening does he wish a work suitable for that day, 
and in unison with his feelings? Does the father, in the 
domestic circle on that evening, require a publication to 
instruct the minds of his household, and improve their 
hearts ? Is the Christian, in the seclusion of a sick cham- 
ber, desirous of spiritual comfort? — to ailnthese classes, how 
diversified soever their circumstances, the Scottish Pulpit is 
peculiarly adapted. I'he religious sailor, will find this work 
most suitable for a spare hour on Sunday. It will remind 
him of hornet of his duty to himself, to his neighbour, and to 
his God. The pious shipmaster, who assembles his crew 
for religious pui’poses on Sabbath, would consult his own 
interest, and the spiritual welfare of those for whom he is 
deeply responsible, by adding to his religious exercises i\ 
selection from the pages of this work. We heartily recom- 
mend this publication to the patronage of the religious pub- 
lic; known, its merits will be acknowledged; and we arc 
p^roud to hq.ve this work associated with the literature of 
Scotland. It is worthy of her press and of her pastors ; and 
the publishers merit the warmest thanks for the manner in 
wKich the Scottish Pulpit has been conducted, and we sin- 
cerely trust their past and continued exertions will be fairly 
appreciated.”— Greenock Advertiser. 
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America aft One View, 
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AN INDISPENSABLE WOH.K IN EVERX COUNTING-HOUSE. 

Indicated toALEXANDER GO OB SIR ,Esq. 

Secretary to the British Linen Co's Bank 

The jyierchant’s and Banker’s Com- 
mercial Bocket Guide j 

Being a Manual of the Principles of Banking, Broking, 
Pairs, Foreign coins. Foreign Fxchange, Insurance, Mar- 
ket Prices, Public Funds ; and commercial Transactions 

in general Price Is. 6d. sewed, 2s. Bound. 

From the Tyne Mercury— “ The title almost sufficiently 
■expresses the vast utility of this little, cheap, and elegant 
-work *** and ali this in a volume not a quarter oi an inch 
thick! and in size 5 inches by 3 ! y^hen so muck oj value ts 
contained in so small a compass^ and to ke had at a very rea- 
sonable rate, well may we consider these the times of economy 
and usefulness.'' 

From the Belfast Northeim Whig.—^^^ This is a little vol- 
ume which every person connected with commercial pur- 
suits should possess. The publisher deserves well of the 
public for this and several other popular works in which 
cheapness, convenience, variety and accuracy are admirably 
combined." 

From the Glasgow CAromWe.— No young man in a 
counting house ought to be without it. 

From the Scotsman — “This is an exceedingly neat and 
useful little work. It is judiciously compiled, and its matter 
so iudiciously condensed, that tliough exceeding smail it 
contains a very great deal ot uselul and even iulerestiiig in- 
formation on all the established and fuudamental institutions, 
rates and the usages of the mercantile system.” 

- From the Edbiburgh Evening Posi.— “ This is one of the 
most useful and best executed little works of a practical 
kind we have ever met with.” 

' From the Dundee Chronicle — Mv. M'Phuii has done 
good service to the mercantile interest by the publication of 
this pretty little volume, which carrys with it ample evi- 
dence of having been compiled with the greatest care.” 



VI. 



The FIF TH EDITION, in Foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. 

Boards, of 

The Anatomy of Drunkenness ; 

By RoBEar Macnish, Author of “ The Philosophy of 

Sleep,” and Member of the Faculty of Physicians and 

Surgeons of Glasgow. 

Contents — Cliap.l. Preliminary Observations. 2. Causes 
of Drunkenness. 3. Phenomena of Drunkenness. 4. 
Drunkenness modified by Temperament. 5. Drunkenness 
modified by the inebriating Agent. 6. Enumeration of the 
less common Intoxicating Agents. 7. Differences in the 
Action of Opium and Alcohol. 8. Physiology of Drunken- 
ness. 9. Method of curing the Fit of Drunkenness. 10. 
Pathology of Drunkenness. 11. Sleep of Drunkards. 12. 
Spontaneous Combustion of Drunkards. IS. Drunkenness 
Judicially considered. 14,. Method of curing the Habit of 
Drunkenness. IS. Temperance Societies. 16. Advice to 
inveterate Drunkards. 17. Effects of Intoxicating Agents 
on Nurses and Children. 18. Liquors not always hurtful. 

“ This little book is evidently the production of a man of 
genius. The style is singularly neat, terse, concise, and 
vigmous, far beyond the reach of any ordinary mind ; the 
strain of sentiment is such as does infinite honour to the 
Author’s heart; and the observation of human life, bv 
which every page is characterized, speaks a bold, active, and 
philosophical intellect. As a medical treatise it is excellent ; 
and to those who stand in need of advice and warning, it is 
worth a hundred sermons.” — Blackwood's Magazine. 

“ If every man addicted to this dreadful vice could be 
induced, in some lucid interval, to read this volume with 
attention, it would go far to put him out of conceit with the 
practice. If his own observation and experience had not 
taught him what a complicated evil drunkenness is, this 
volume vvould at least bring to his remembrance many things 
which it is of the greatestsmportance he should know before 
he is for ever ruined.” — Entraining Press. 




VII. 



SECOND EDITION, 

In One Volume Foolscap 8vo., Price 7s. 

The Philosophy of Sleep ; 

By Robert Macnish, Member of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

Contents Chapter 1. Introduction. 2. Sleep in Gene- 

ral 3. Dreaming. 4. Prophetic Power of Dreams. 5. 
Niaht-Mare. 6. Day- Mare. 7 . Sleep-Walking. 8. Sleep- 
Talking. 9. Sleeplessness. 10. Drowsiness. 11. Protracted 
Sleep. 12. Sleep from Cold. 13. Trance. _U. Waking 
Dreams. 15. Spectral Illusions. 16. Reverie. 17. Aj- 
straction. 18. Sleep of Plants. 19. General Management 
of Sleep. 

“ The Second Edition has been enriched with many im- 
portant additions; in particular a long chapter on Spectral 
Illusions— one of the most interesting portions of the work. 
We have seldom met with a work more worthy of a place in 
every well-furnished library. It will interest equidly the 
reader for amusement and the philosophical thinker. — 
Edinburgh PhrenologicalJournal. ^ i 

“ This is one of the most interesting and delighttul 
Tolumes we have for a long time met with. It is full of 
amusement and instruction. Over its details is thrown that 
luminousness which alone flows from original genius. — 
Edinburqh Evening Post. 

« We have been captivated by the eloquence— we haa 
almost said the poetry of its descriptions ; and, on the whole, 
•we must say that we consider it to be one of the most valua- 
ble and amusing books of philosophy we have met with for 
this long time past .”— Medical Gazette. 

“ A work which will be perused with interest and delight. 
It may be considered the most valuable contribution which 
philosophy, poetry, and physical science in agreeable com- 
bination, have lately made to the illustration of the study oi 
man’s nature, viewed in close alliance with his ‘beings end 
and aim.’ ” — Edinburgh Weekly Journal, 



THIRD EDITION, Price 2a. 6d. 

With the Scotch Law regarding the Sale aud Warranty of 
Horses. 

Advice to E>urcliasers of Horses 5 

Being a Short and Familiar Treatise on the Exterior Con- 
formation of the Horse, the Nature of Soundness and 
Unsoundness, the Laws relating to Sale and Warranty, 
with Copious Directions for Discovering Unsoundness 

prior to purchase. , ^ c tt- 

By J. .Stewaut, Veterinary Surgeon, and Professor of Ve- 
terinary Surgery in the Andersonian University. 

“ The buyer hath need of a hundred eyes. 

But the seller of only one.” 

“ Persons who have occasion to buy or sell horses would 
derive much- instruction from this little manual, which 
treats of the exterior conformation of the horse, the nature 
of soundness and unsoundness, and the laws relating to sale 
and warranty, with copious directions for discovering un- 
soundness prior to purchasing. The author is a scientific 
man, and his work is popularly written, and likely to be 
useful.”— Zeerfs Mercury, 

» This Manual, though of small size, is far from being of 
small value, and cannot fail to be useful not only to farmers, 
innkeepers, and others engaged in posting, but also to every 
one who may have occasion to purchase a useful and ser- 
viceable horse. If a person make himself master of the 
maxima it contains he will be fully prepared to select a 
sound animal, as well as to detect and prevent the imposi- 
tion of ordinary horse-dealers. It also contains an expose 
of the laws relating to 'sale and warranty of horses, which 
cannot be too well known, because to borrow the motto ot 
the work, ‘ the buyer hath need of a hundred eyes, but the 
seller of only Stirling Journal. _ ^ 

“ This is a well-composed and useful little volume. — 
Agricultural Journal. 

“We would recommend no person to purchase a horse 
without having previously purchased and perused Mr. 
Stewai’t’s book of advice.”— Chronicle. 

« This is an exceedingly useful little volume, which everjr 
Tyro in the ai*t of horse dealing should lose no time in 
becoming possessed of.^^Uumfries Courier. 
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XV. 

Seventh Edition, neatly done up in pocket size, Frioe Is. 

JL Catechism of Phrenology, 

Illustrative of the Principles of that Science. By a Mem« 
her of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. 

This Work contains all that is requisite for the infor- 
mation of the General Reader on Phrenology. All the 
leading Facts and Principles of the Science are fully 
detailed, and the ■R'hole is illustrated with Eiigi'avings. 
The utility of this manual is unquestionable, for what- 
ever progress the science it is intended to illustrate may be 
making, it is evident that its study should not be entirely 
omitted even in the most general education. The arrange- 
ment of the work is admirable. The utmost perspicuity 
prevails in every page. The public may be assured of its 
high claims to- their attention, from the facility with which 
the principles of the science are unfolded before them ; from 
the philosophic tone in which the subject is treated, and 
from the unassuming, modest maimer in which its appeals 
are made.” — Alexander's East India Magazine. 

« This is a brief Manual of Phrenology, in the form of a 
Catechism, intended for the use of individuals who cannot 
bestow much time or money on the study of it. It com- 
bines accuracy, clearness and brevity, and is scrupulously 
correct in doctrine. 

After describing the different organs, the work contains 
‘general questions,’ in which the effects of education, tem- 
perament, size, combinations, &c., are discussed. It con- 
tains a neatly engraved copy of the Edinburgh Phrenologi- 
cal bust; and, on the whole, is a commendable and useful 
publication. It is neatly printedy and sold very cheap.*’ — Edin^ 
burgh Phrenological Journal. 

XVI. 

A Brief History of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

New Edition, with Corrections and Additions, in One Vol. 
Price 4s. Boards. 

In a Series of Letters addressed to WILLIAM COB- 
JBETT. 




IX. 

Now Ready, Vols. I. — : V-, 8s. each. 

The Scottish Pulpit, 

Containing a Body of Original matter, nowhere to be met 
with in quality so superior, and at a price so very reason- 
* able. The Sermons are by the most eminent living 
Divines of the Church of Scotland ; and, for the mosc 
part, have either been furnished by the authors themselves, 
or corrected by them before appearing in print. 

Scottish Pulpit, “ We hail the appearance of 

this volume with much pleasure. The extensive sale which 
the work enjoys, and deservedly enjoys, is a favourable 
symptom, or rather a gratifying proof, that feelings of 
Christian piety still exist to an encouraging extent in our 
land. It would very greatly benefit society were such writ- 
ings to become much more prevalent, and take the place of 
those, which under the name of politics or political economy, 
and under the pretence of teaching the art of Government, 
are souring men’s minds, arid rendering them turbulent, 
discontented, and unhappy. It signifies very little for a 
man to have his head stuifed with crude undigested know- 
ledge, which he probably will never have an opportunity to 
^PP^y 5 so with the knowledge here communicated, 

because it is such as deeply interests every man, not only in 
his passage through this transitory scene of life, but in 
future and endless ages. The present volume contains 
upwards of 70 sermons, some of them by the most eminent 
ministers of which Scottish Ecclesiastical Literature can 
boast, while others are. from pens, whose owners, though 
not yet perhaps much known to fame, are in the fair way of 
obtaining it, if the sermons, under notice, be fair criteria 
of their merits. The volume, in addition to its other pro- 
perties, is very handsomely printed. It is, moreover, em- 
bellished with a portrait of the late Hev. John Geddes, of 
whom a memoir is given. We recommend the volume, not 
as one worthy of a single perusal, and then to he laid asidie 
and forgotten, but as one that may be perused and re-per- 
used with increasing pleasure and inci’easing profit.”— 
Paisley Advertiser* 

“ The third volume of this excellent body of practical 
theology is completed ; and its merits, we think, are even 
greater than those of the volumes by which it was preceded. 
There is a marked improvement in the style of the scrmono. 



'2'he Pocket ^uide to Bomestic 
' Cookery^ 

BY A LADY. To vv'Jiich are added. 
Instructions for Trussing and Carving, with 
Plates. 

Third Edition, much improved. To this Edition has be.en 
added an entire chapter on Preserves, thus making the 
work the cheapest, most complete, and most concise treatise 
on Cookery extant. The price is, as formerJy, only Is. 6d. 
sewed, and Ss.^hound. 

'Not a single recipe is given in this volume that has not 
been practised by the Authoress, 
CONTENTS. — Chap. I. Instructions for Marketing. — 
II. Preparations and General Rules for Cooking, Trussing, 
&c. — 111. Dii’ections for Carving. — IV. General Remarks 
on Dinners and Suppers. — V. Made Dishes. — VI. Soups, 
Gravies, &c. — VII. Fish Dishes. — VllI, Pastry. — IX. 
Puddings, &c.— X. Cookery for the Sick. — XI. Miscellan- 
eous Receipes. — X 1 1 . Miscellaneous Recipes — Observa- 
tions on Preserves. — Xlll. Observations on Pickles. 

Ti)e great defect in the numerous manuals of Cookery, 
which at present divide the public favour, is their bulk and 
price. Neither of these objections apply to the, present 
woi'k ; although it will be found to contain all that is really 
and most practically useful to the good and economical 
housewife. It has been the object of the authoress to supply 
all the requisite information for keeping a well-ordered 
kitchen and furnishing a respectable table, without perplex- 
ing the young housekeeper with a useless variety of recipes, 
and a multitude of details, which, even when not entirely 
frivolous, may at all times be best left to individual judg- 
ment, experience, and convenience. 

‘‘Mr. M‘Phun, of our neighbouring city, is one of the 
most indefatigable guides that is“anywherc to be found. It 
we err, it is certainly no fault of his. Pie has supplied us 
with one of our best Guides yet published to the Lions in 
the ancient city of St. Mungo ; with agiiide in thepurchase 
of horses; with a Guide to Mothers, how to take care of 
themselves and their tender offspring; with a Guide to 
preserve our health, after we are old enough to take (iare of 
ourselves. He lately presented us with a Guide to Steno- 
graphy ; and now, out he comes just in the nick of time 
with a guide on a more important to]iic than all the rest 
put together — a Guide to Cookery! Like the rest of Mr. 
M'Pluin’s Guides, this is a pocket one, and worthy it is oi a 
place in the pocket of every lady in the land, who has any 
concern in the important business of Cookery.”— 
Adveriiser. 



IL 

Price Is. 6f?., neatly done up^ 

The Pocket IVEedical Cruide ; 

Being a Popular. Treatise on Diet and Regimen, Cold and 
its effects, and the Use and Doses of Medicine ; the whole 
selected from the latest and best authorities, and carefully- 
adapted for the use of families and non-professional 
readers. 

CONTEKTS. 

Part I,— ON DIET AND REGIMEN. 
Introduction — Chap. I. General Anatomy of the Diges- 
tive Apparatus. 1. Of the Alimentary Canal, g. Of the 
Glands subservient' to digestion. 3. Of the connexion 

between the digestive and other functions Chap. II. Of 

Hunger and Thirst — Chap. III. What is the natural Food 
of man? — Chap. IV. Of Alimentary Substances. 1. Ali- 
ments derived from the Vegetable kingdom, g. Aliments 
derived from the Animal kingdom. 3. Of Condiments. 

4. Of Drinks — Chap. V. Rules for taking food Chan. 

VI. Of Indigestion. 

Paiit II.— on exposure to cold and its effects. 
Chap. I. Of Cold in general — Chap. II. Of the diseases 
caused by exposure to cold. 1. 1 he direct consequences of 
exposure to cold. g. The indirect consequences of exposure 
to cold; Fever, Catarrh, influenza. Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Inflammation of the Larynx, Croup, Inflamma- 
tion of the Lungs, Sore Throat, Rheumatism, Diarrhoea, 
Chilblains, Oplithalmia.-—Chap. III. Of the means where- 
by the bad effects of exposure to cold may be avoided. 

Part III.— ON THE USE AND DOSES OF MEDICINE. 

_ Art of proscribing medicines — Laxative medicines. Eme- 
tics, Anodynes, Astringents, Tonics. 

“ A book that no family in town or country ought to b 0 
without.” — Kilmarnock Journal. 

“ This, though a small, is a very useful manual. The 
editor evinces aptitude in the art of condensation, and the 
publisher, Mr- JVI'Phun, a laudable proneness to exemplify 
in book-making one of the very best maxims promulgated 
by the disciples ol Rentham — ilie maximum of utility in the 
minimum of space." — Dumfries Courier. 



X. 



NEW Edition, Corrected, First Series complete, Five 
Volumes 8vo. IMce £2. 

Slie Celasgow SffiechaBics’ r^aga» 
ziue^, 

Great pains have been bestowed "upon the present Edition 
of this work in its progress through the press. Articles 
of temporary interest have been excluded, and in their 
place has been substituted such matter as will always 
prove useful to the man of science, thus rendering the 
work one of permanent utility on every subjecf cdhnepted 
with Science and the Arts. _ . . ' , : 

u However much we have been led from time to idnie to 
Speak in admiration of the work of a ’similar kind t6 tliis 
now Publishing in London, we cannot help expressing our 
opinion as still higher of the Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine. 
It appears to be conducted by a set of pi’actical men, who 
understand well what they are about, and who are well 
ealculated to execute the task they have under-taken. The 
plates are Till engraved on copper, and in a manner not 
inferior to the most expensive Scientific Journals now 
publishing. All the London cheap Periodicals have only 
got w'ood engravings, which do not and cannot show the 
minute lines of Machinery half so well as a copperplate 
engraving .” — Leeds Mercury. 

XI. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION. 

Tlie Scottisli Martyrs. 

In Two Large Volumes 8vo., 

lOiograpMa Scoticauag 

Or a Brief Historical Account of the Most JEtninent 
SCOTS WORTHIES, Noblemen, Gentlemen, Min- 
isters, and others, who Testified or Suffered for the 



Cause of the Reformation in Scotiand, from the begin- 
mng of the Sixteenth Centui-y to the Year 1688 : orie- 
inally collected by John Howie of Lochgoin ; now Re- 
vised, Corrected and Enlarged, by a Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland, and Enriched with a Preface and 
Notes, by VVm. M‘ Gavin, Esq., Author of “ The Pro- 
testant, &c. 

Volume I. contains Memoirs of the Lives of the Worthies. 
Volume IX. contains the “ Last Words and Dving Tes- 
timomes, « Cloud of Witnesses,” “ Naphtali,” &c. &c. 
— lo those who are already in possession of the first 
volume of this work, the second will he found an indis- 
pensable requisite, as without it the book is incomplete, 
and. IS deficient in by far the most important and inter- 
esting portion of the Biography of the Scottish Reform- 
ers. 

edition of this most remarkable 
work that has ever seen the light. He is not worthy the 
name of a Scot, who can be indifferent to the story of these 
imniortal champions. ” — Evangelical Magazine, 

“ We had with pleasure this new and greatly improved 
Edition. The externai appearance is very oreditabie to the 
Publisher, and we have no doubt his well-meant zeal in 
publishing an improved edition of a work that must ever be 
dear to pious minds, will meet with the encouragement 
deserves.”— jBdiniiirp/i Christian 

XII. 

SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW GAELIC DICTIONARY. 

Now ready, in one handsome Octavo Volume, dedicated to 
his Grace the Duke of Gordon, Price 21s. 

il dictionary of the Craelic ian- 
guage. 

Containing: many more Words than the Quarto Diction- 
OTies ; with their significations and various meanings in 
English; illustrated occasionally by suitable Examples 
^d I hrases, and Etymological Remarks. The first 
Part contains Gaelic-English, the Second English- Gaelic 
which are given much fuiier than in any of the Quarto’ 



Dictionaries. By the Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, Campsie, and 
the Rev. Principal Dewar, Aberdeen. 

** The Rev. Drs. McLeod and Dewar are already ad van., 
tageously known to the public as eminent Gaelic Scholars, 
and we think their Dictionary promises fair to extend 
their reputation as benefactors to the Highlands. * * * 

The present publication will have all the advantages of an 
abridgment from the Society’s large work, with some 
peculiar to itself, as being to a considerable extent original. 
Many new words are added, and new phrases are given, 
especially with regard to the changes effected upon the 
word by prepositions, prefixes, and affixes, which are very 
common in Gaelic. To the Highland Student and the 
Highland Minister it is unnecessary to recommend it, since 
we know that by them such a work has been long wished 
for ; and a slight glance at the present will be sufficient to 
convince them of its value .” — Edinburqh Literary Journal^ 
Dec. 1829. 

“ We have now the complete woidc before us, and we are 
much pleased to find that, instead of cause to retract, we 
have rather to add to the praise we formerly felt it our duty 
to bestow on the labours of Drs. M‘Leod and Dewar.”— 
IbiL Jan, 1831. 

XHI. 

The Graelic Messenger* 

Conducted by tne Rev. Dr. McLeod of Campsie, assisted 
by a numerous circle of Celtic Scholars. Complete in 
2 Vols. in Boards, price 6s. 6d. each, or with the Sermons 
8a. each Vol. 

“ This is truly a literary curiosity. A periodical in the 
language of Ossian. We congratulate our Highland 
covmtrymen in particular, and the friends of knowledge and 
civilization in general, upon the appearance of this excellent 
Miscellany .”— Literary Gazette, 

XIV. 

The rfotation of SXusic Simplified; 

Being the Development of a System, in which the Charac- 
ters employed in the Notation of Language are applied to 
the Notation of Music. By Alexander Macdonald. 




XXIV. 

lu one Volume 12mo. with an Engraving of the Arms o. 
the Incorporation of Bakers, Price 5s. 

The Practical Baker and CJonfec” 
tioner’s iLssistant, 

Being a Comprehensive View of every thing relative to the 
Baking of Loaf and Fancy Bread, on both the Ancient 
and Modern Systems ; with a great variety of Practical 
Receipts in Pastry, Confectionary, Candies and Pre- 
serves, Cordials, wines, &c. ; and the various methods 
of making Artificial Yeast. By John Turcan, baker. 
Moreover, this -book is a perfect repository of every 
thing relating to the subject, which he has undertaken to 
discuss. The whole mystery of baking and confectionary 
is fully laid open; and by the simple and judicious direc- 
tions laid down, any one may practise for himself the 
operations of these universally interesting arts. We doubt 
not that the work will be found highly useful to the trade ; 
and we dismiss it with every wish for that success which it 
eo T 'ell deserves .” — Edhihurgh Evening Post. 

XXV. , , 

In Monthly Numbers, Price 2d. 

The CJMld’s SSSagazme; 

Or, Tales for the Nursery. 

By Mas. M^GaECoa, Author of “Maternal Duty,” &c., &c. 

XXVI. 



Neatly Printed in Pocket size, Price 6d, 

The Casquet ^ 

A Collection of the best Songs in the GAELIC LAN- 
GUAGE. Selected by James Munroe. 

“ It contains as much closely and neatly printed matter 
in Gaelic, for Sixpence, as we have ever seen offered for the 
same money in English .” — Scots Times, 

XXVII. 

IM‘Phun’s Edition of the Scotch 
B.eform Act. 

Price Threepence. 

Tins is the most accurate and most comprehensive of all 
the Abridgments of the Art- yet published. 






